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“SHE THEN SPREAD THE MUSIC OUT IN FRONT OF HERSELF, 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating Harrer’s Bazar. The date of the paper 
will be made to coincide with the date of publica- 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th: and will bear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No.1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur- 

day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891, and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
follows: 
Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement 
ary No.54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No. 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10, 1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and will end, at the eapira- 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 


1892. 


PPER’S BAZAR 
HAR wy rL S di 4 Vs 
WITH COVER, A DOUBLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION 
IN TINT, ENTITLED ‘‘ THE THANKSGIVING PUMP 
KIN,” DRAWN BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, AND 
AN EIGHT-PAGE ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number 


THE OLD ROOF-TREE. 
” Bb Rien structure,” said one friend to another, as the two 
paused in front of a weather-beaten, ivy-mantled 
‘* meeting-house,” ‘‘is almost the oldest in our State. Its 
erection dates back to the early days of the colony; two 
hundred and fifty years ago the corner-stone was laid. It is 
full of the memories of the steadfast men and women who 
founded this republic. Mrs. Hemans is out of fashion, 
but I shall never forget the boyish thrill with which I used 
to répeat her lines: 
“<*The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern aud rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tost, 
And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their barque 
On the wild New England shore.’ 


“The same emotion comes over me now when we go to 
church on the Sunday before Thanksgiving day, and hear 
the pastor read the proclamation of the Governor, ending 
with the reverent petition, ‘God save the Commonwealth!’ 

‘‘My great-grandfather used to sit in his pew, his hand 
resting on his gold-headed cane, and his white full-bot- 
tomed wig flowing over his shoulders, while Parson Ender- 
by read a similar proclamation before beginning his two 
hours’ sermon.” 

‘* Well,” replied the other, as the New-Englander paused 
for breath, “you are of the new order, and I of the old. 
When I am at home, across that same stormy Atlantic, I 
hear our rector read prayers every Sunday in‘a church eight 
hundred years old, and we have others of greater antiquity.” 

We live in a world of contrasts where everything is com- 
parative. The old roof-tree is older by several sturdy cen- 
turies in England, in Scotland, in Germany, than the oldest 
roof-tree in our own dear laud. The family names trace 
back to the home soil, but the changed conditions and more 
stimulating atmosphere of the New World have wrought 
their work upon the families themselves, so that never 
were dwellers in tents under desert skies more easily no- 
madic than are the sons and daughters of the Puritans. 

From many a mountain farm, where sheer pluck and un- 
remitting toil have wrested a living from the stony fields, 
boys have gone to college, to business, to the professions, 
migrating as inevitably after reaching manhood as the 
young birds pushed out of the nest. All over the West 
and South, in Colorado, Wisconsin, Michigan, Texas, Flor 
ida, by river and bayou, in ranch and reservation, in great 
cities and thriving towns, one finds the children raised un- 
der the old roof-tree, and discover that they have carried the 
best of the old with them into the new—the integrity, the 
fixed purpose, the steady aim, the patriotism, instilled by 
plain fathers and mothers, who served God and kept Thanks- 
giving. 

Thanksgiving under the old roof-tree is our distinctively 
American festival, fragrant and precious from the pine to 
the palm. 

So it comes to pass that each recurring year finds the 
week before Thanksgiving full of stir and bustle. People 
come and go. The wayside stations are full of interest. Re- 
unions take place everywhere. The boys and girls must go 
home for Thanksgiving, and they carry back young hearts, 
even when Father Time has bidden them masquerade in 
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gray hair and spectacles. Swift wheels turn, telegrams fly, 
the crisp air sparkles with rejoicing lustre. The boys and 
girls are going home. Wealth, honors, cares, ambition, are 
as nothing. ‘They are coming up in tribes and families to 
feast with the clan, 

They want their children to see the little school-house on 
the hill, and the pond they used to slide on, and the ‘* meet. 
ing-house,” venerable to Americans, where two hundred and 
fifty years ago the fathers laid the corner-stone. 

And at night, when everybody goes to sleep again under 
the old roof-tree, the prayer from tens of thousands rises— 

‘**God save the Commonwealth!” 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











Mr. VAN PENNWYPPE was at Mrs. Van Twiller’s when I 
arrived. He was brimful of good things about Edwin 
Arnold. ‘* Imagine, if you can,” he was saying, as 1 came 
into the room, “a short, bunchy, side-haired, grizzled Eng- 
lishman, with a face all seamed and rumpled ; a weeded- 
out, sagging mustache and beard; an eye like a diamond; a 
sweet, silvery voice, and the high bred air of the courtier.” 

Mr. Van Pennwyppe, by -the- way, always spoke in this 
sort of paragraphs. Hebe Van Auken declared she could 
detect in a second just which of them had already been pub- 
lished. There was a finish about those he had seen in the 
proof. Hebe Van Auken had made it a rule for herself never 
to read the Genutlewoman’s Hour. She liked to seem pleased 
with the freshness of Mr. Van Pennwyppe’s stories when he 
told them at Mrs. Van Twiller’s. 

Mrs. Heliotrope Clyte had been to hear Edwin Arnold 
read. His simplicity, his directness, his grace, his freedom 
from gesture—all had delighted her. Through one poem, 
she said, he had made no movement till he came to the lines 
that told where some one had been stabbed three ‘times with 
a dirk. 

‘** When Mr. Arnold raised his hand at that moment,” Mrs. 
Clyte said, ‘‘I felt the steel not as it struck me, but as it 
was being drawn back out of my flesh again ready for that 
other stroke that was to kill.” 

Mrs. Clyte is irresistible when she makes these remarks. 
She bends her body, flushes a little, and has the look of the 
child who has ventured on dangerous ground. Brushes 
adores these moments. He likes to get her pose, he says. 
He slips back of us all, and stands there pulling his mus- 
tache, his half-closed eyes on her face, flattering Mrs. Clyte, 
I know, with his silence as no applause could have done. 

‘Bother the manner and the dirk!” said the Professor 
(Van Pennwyppe always made him cross). ‘‘ What have 
manners and dirks to do with the work of the man? Do 
you know what he has done for us, this man with his air of 
the courtier? We might have been a century more waiting 
for those marvels of Eastern song, and for all the beauty of 
its literature and thought. Other men would have talked 
about them. Mr. Arnold has given themtous. That‘ Light 
of Asia’ has done more to break down narrow creeds and 
teach a lesson of universal love than any book of the age—” 

‘That reminds me of a capital story,” broke in Van Penn- 
wyppe, regardless of the Professor's withering glance. ‘‘I 
was taking supper with my eighty-two-year-old aunt. She 
would not let the ‘ Light of Asia’ enter her house. She said 
it was the devil’s work to wean men and women from the 
faith of their fathers.” 

Every one laughed except Professor Prodgers, who thinks 
Van Pennwyppe flippant. He roused himself to reply, but 
Van Pennwyppe, sceming not to see, asked Mrs. Clyte what 
she thought of the Diana on the tower of the Madison Sqaare 
Garden. Van Pennwyppe, being a paragraphist of some 
financial success, is always apt to lead the talk at these times 
by just such leaps from one subject to another, till an hour 
with him is apt to take on the hue and tone of a tupics-of- 
the-day column. 

Mrs. Clyte said that nowhere in this country bad she 
ever seen anything so beautiful as that building and its tow- 
er. And she had seen the Diana over a house-top at night, 
when a fog was blowing, and other buildings hid everything 
but the statue itself. Diana then, clothed as she was in fly- 
ing mists, and luminous with the radiance of hidden lights 
below her, looked like some exquisite spirit of the air, indeed, 
being wafted on her way to Olympus. 

Mrs. Van Twiller had been looking into the fire, her pro- 
filetous. ‘‘I think,” she said, as she turned, ‘‘ that few of 
us do justice to the greatness of a gift that makes a peo- 
ple possessors of a beautiful building. We shut our fine 
pictures up in galleries. Our libraries are locked. But a 
beautiful building lies out under the wide sky of heaven. 
It is a free gift to every passer-by. No man owns it more 
than another. I have been wondering how any of us could 
make those gentlemen who planned and carried out so fine a 
work feel our appreciation.” 

Hebe Van Auken saw Mr. Van Pennwyppe’s opportunity 
at once—a paragraph with a suggestion in it—which was why 
she bowed to the Professor with some irrelevant remark. 
And Mrs. Van Twiller, her face turned toward the fire again, 
and just the point of- her dainty slipper touching the fender 
—Mrs. Van Twiller, as she listened, smiled. 





WOMEN AND MEN. | 
FEMININE CONQUERORS. 


T is a curious fact that the unwarlike sex should have 

fairly accomplished what the warlike sex never achieved 
—the conquest of the mother country. American men re- 
pelled and defeated England in the Revolution, and again, 
though less conclusively, in the war of 1812, but they never 
conquered her. No American army ever even dreamed of 
landing on British soil and making conquest, but unarmed 
American women have done it again and again. The sever- 
est English critics, to whom everything else on this side of 
the water is obnoxious, make exception in favor of our 
women. The curious thing is that this one-sided victory is 
of very recent date, and goes back not much farther than the 
Franco-Prussian war and the fall of Louis Napoleon. Be- 
fore that time—that is, before 1870—American women had 
generally preferred the continent of Europe, and had not 
fairly entered on the conquest of the British Islands. 
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There is something very curious in this preference, by 
which one half the community is selected in a foreign coun- 
try for approval and even admiration, while the other half 
still remains under the shadow of social disapproval. Can it 
really be true, the observer asks, that the typical American 
woman is beautiful, witty, piquant, full of tact and adapta- 
tion, while the man of the same variety is plain, dull, awk- 
ward, and morose? The same soil has nurtured both, and the 
same social institutions; surely the mere difference of sex 
cannot lead to results so diametrically opposed. At any 
rate, the discrepancy must be very recent, for the earlier trav- 
ellers never seemed to notice it. The first French visitors, 
who uniformly praised this infant country—Chastellux, 
Murat, De Tocqueville, De Beaumont, Rochambeau—praised 
both the women and the men. They found in Newport, in 
the words of one of them, “enlightened men and modest 
and handsome women.” The early English visitors, who 
generally dispraised us, did it with impartial severity. The 
Halls and the Trollopes made no weak exceptions in behalf 
of the fairer sex. Thomas Aubury, one of Burgoyne’s ofli- 
cers, said, with admirable impartiality,in 1789: ‘ The women 
are stiff and reserved, symmetrical, and have delicate com- 
plexions; the men are tall, thin, and generally long-visaged. 
Both sexes have universally bad teeth, which must probably 
be occasioned by their eating so much molasses.” I can re- 
member but ove in the long line of early foreign critics who 
distinctly anticipated, through his discernment, the present 
marked preference for the female of the American human 
species. This was Thomas Ashe, who wrote in 1808, aftera 
prolonged examination of the Western rivers, “ I assure you 
that when I expressed the supreme disgust excited in me by 
the people of the United States, the ladies were by no means 
included in the general censure.” 

This represents the attitude of European preference to- 
day. In that delightfully naive French romance L’ Améri- 
caine, the young French hero goes to a New York ball, 
where all the belles are arrayed in French dresses, and are 
charming; but at first they occupy the ballroom alone. 
Later, their brothers and lovers come in dressed in red flan 
nel shirts, and stand about the wall, smoking and spitting. 
This indicates the present point to which whole classes and 
even nations of Europeans have attained in their queer fan- 
cies about America. Perhaps it is something that one half 
the human race is saved from condemnation, even at the 
expense of the other half. But it is curious that it should 
be in England, where the barriers of language and tradition 
should be least obstructive, that the unkindly impression 
should linger most strongly. Matthew Arnold, for instance, 
says that *‘almost every one acknowledges that there is a 
charm in American women—a charm which you find in al- 
most all of them, wherever you go.” The secret of this 
charm he does not find in their voices and intonation, which 
he evidently disapproves, but *‘ it is the charm of a natural 
manner—a manner not self-conscious, artificial, and con- 
strained.” This manner he attributes, and very properly, to 
the fact that they are not living, like the English middle 
classes, in the perpetual presence of an upper class, whom 
they imagine to be always criticising them. There may be 
circles, he says, trying to pass themselves off for such a 
class, but they command no recognition, no authority, and 
the average American woman is as unconcerned and hap 
py as if they did not exist. All this is penetrating and 
admirable; it is one of those strokes of intermittent good 
sense with which Arnold often surprises us, sprinkled here 
and there among childish frettings over cab fares and Chi- 
cago personals; or passages where he asserts that a people 
who can tolerate such a name as Briggsville must be lack- 
ing in the sense of distinction, as if the English public did 
not quite as cheerfully tolerate Wormwood Scrubs and Rot 
ten iow. But we may take these remarks about American 
women as a counterpoise to these trivialities; and this not 
not so much because he is good enough to commend them, 
but because he does it discriminatingly and for good reasons. 

But the question always recurs, if you praise women for 
this, why not men? Lowell long since pointed out that if it 
is a good thing for an English duke to be conscious of no 
social superior, it is also a good thing for an American 
farmer. The great merit of our manners among men is a 
certain horizontal and level quality that belongs to them, the 
absence both of patronizing and cringing; that your neigh- 
bor, whatever his condition, meets you face to face without 
looking either up or down. Even the Southern negro, the 
moment he was emancipated, substituted the indeterminate 
and inoffensive ‘ boss” for the old-time ‘‘ master”; aud the 
best-appointed English groom learns after a year of accli- 
matization that he is separated by centuries of evolution 
from the Yellowplush of Thackeray. Even the lingering 
“sir” of this country is a term of mutual acknowledg- 
ment, not of deference. Nothing distinguishes an American 
man in England more readily than this habit of equal cour 
tesy, this refusal to be overawed, joined with perfect indif- 
ference to overawing. He does not find it necessary, like 
Anthony Trollope, to insert in his autobiography a discourse 
as to the proper treatment of his social superiors, because he 
does not recognize that he has social superiors at all, except 
in the most trivial and subordinate sense. If now this ha- 
bitual attitude gives, in Matthew Arnold’s opinion, ease and 
cheerfulness to a woman’s manner, why does it not produce 
the same result with men? The probability is that it really 
does, and that in a few score of years longer this fact also 
will be recognized. ibe Ws Rae 






THE UPBUILDING OF A HOME. 


— queer chance always gave me a seat on the right- 
hand side of the car which has frequently taken me deep 
into New Jersey, and that is how I came to see the place. It 
was an utterly commonplace house, but I happened to no- 
tice it twice as the train rushed past, and then I took it for 
a landmark, and watched for it. 

It stood within a stone’s-throw of the track, and looked, 
when I first saw it, very much like the man who stood in 
the field staring at the train—with a little stoop in its shoul- 
ders, and with its window-eyes only half awake, dull, and ex- 
pressionless, It hadn’t a saving grace. The roof was old, 
but not picturesque—only leaky; the paint on the clap- 
boards was rusty, and several of the blue-green blinds were 
broken at the hinges; the mortar had fallen out of the single 
chimney, and a few bricks bulged out on one side; a shabby 
picket-fence with a rickety gate enclosed a little patch of 
weedy grass, with an old chicken-coop, empty and more 
desolate even than the house. A single one-sided tree 
struggled with the gravelly soil, and a flat ledge of rock 
cropping out in the yard was painted white and lettered 
with the advertisement of a patent medicine. Pretty bad, I 
thought, and pretty hopeless. 

The first time I saw the place was in late October, three 
years ago. The second time was in the following Decem- 
ber. It looked drearier than ever in the gray afternoon, and 
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the gusty wind banged the shameful old blinds around as 
with high contempt for the house and all it had to shelter. 

In April of the next year I first saw a human being about 
the house. The front door was open, and a woman stood 
just outside. She was gray-haired and ‘‘ hard-favored,” as 
they say in New England, and her straight calico skirt blew 
in the wind. She didn’t look at the train as it passed, but 
was busy with a trowel in a little patch of brown earth un- 
der the window. 

During that summer I passed the house two or three 
times, and noticed that some power was at work upon it. In 
the first place, there was a poor little flower bed by the door- 
step, at which, I believe, the woman with her April trowel 
was the first minister. Some time during that summer the 
chimney got mended, and a few pickets were nailed upon 
the fence. Later on, I noticed a big dog, who looked good- 
humored, walking around the yard. And as the autumn 
was turning gray, I was amazed one day to see the roof all 
mended up within an inch of its warped and ragged life, and 
signs of a paint brush here and there. 

[ had become so interested by this time that I began to 
watch for the house miles before I got to it. 

The building looked warm and comfortable now, and the 
windows seemed to show some human look. The old 
green blinds were painted and mended, and once I thought I 
saw the flicker of fire-light. I marvelled much at the 
change, and wondered what the winter would bring forth. 
It had its own work. Foot by foot a dingy yellow crept 
over the sides of the barn, and once I saw the spare, stoop- 
ing figure of an elderly man stepping down the ladder. Then 
one day, early in the spring, fresh pine chips littered the 
slope of the front yard, and the sound of hammer and plane 
and whistle came through the thin air. There was actually 
a piazza going up across the front of the house. The car- 
penter worked composedly on, but the man and the woman 
fluttered nervously about the structure. In another week 
the whole house, new piazza and all, was painted a dull 
olive, with much red and yellow in the little spirals about 
the veranda. I smiled a little. It was as if the gaunt, se- 
vere figure of the mistress had suddenly appeared crowned 
with the gay bandanna of a plantation nurse. 

It was autumn before I saw the house again—autumn, and 
the day before Thanksgiving. The days were still warm 
and mellow, but touched at night with a sharp rim of frost. 
The train drew near the crossing with shrieking crescendo, 
and then slackened. There was no station, but the train was 
certainly going to stop. Then the front door of the little house 
opened wide, and a great glow of ruddy fire-light bloomed 
out into the gray. On the threshold of the door stood the 
thin figure of the woman. Her hands were clasped tight, 
and her features were grim with the old habit of repression 
in the face of great emotion. Two big boyish figures with 
bags swung themselves down from the train steps while the 
wheels were still grinding on the rails. The big dog explod- 
ed into vociferous welcome, and got to the gate before the 
boys did. It was so easy to read it all. ‘*‘ The boys” had 
come home. The two years of planning and painting and 
pruning had all been against this hour, that the old place 
might look better to ‘‘ the boys” when they came again un- 
der the roof-tree. And the patience and the longing and 
the pathos of it all suddenly stood out like the glow of the 
fire in the night. Up the path strode boys and dog; the 
timid figure took a few nervous steps down the path. ‘‘ The 
boys” were there. And four big-coated arms drew her gen- 
tly back out of the dark and into the flickering fire-light. 

HELEN WATTERSON. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS FOR FAMILY DINNERS. 

| ROCADED peau de soie as lustrous as satin, heavily 

repped Muscovite silk, and plain cloths are the materials 
chosen for dinner gowns to be worn at the annual family re- 
unions on Thanksgiving day. If the dignified hostess pre- 
fers a black dress, she will probably choose a peau de soie 
brocaded with a fleur-de-lis design of three feather tips tied 
by a bow, or else overturned baskets of spilling out tlowers 
that fall in festooned garlands. This will be made up with 
a bell skirt fifteen inches longer in back than in front 
The bodice has coat skirts in the back only, and a pointed 
front with heart-shaped yoke. Open-patterned jet passe- 
menterie laid over white silk forms the yoke, and a jacket 
effect becoming to matronly figures is added by long bands 
of jet beginning on the shoulders and falling to the foot of 
the skirt, ending there in fringe of large jet beads. 

If, however, the stately chatelaine desires a colored gown, 
it is of reddish violet or else of gray-blue Muscovite silk. 
The violet silk has a princesse effect (though with separate 
skirt), the back crossed by violet velvet folds as a girdle, and 
the front finished with moiré revers, vest, and coat skirts of 
a pale French gray shade. White silk embroidery done by 
machine on the revers and vest is seeded with white beads 
lined with silver, and is studded with larger amethyst cabo- 
chons. A full plastron of gray chiffon is finished around 
the neck with shirred tucks, and two choux are set below 
where the revers meet. The long sleeves have narrow moiré 
cuffs turned back and bordered with amethysts, 

YOUNG MATRONS. 

A married daughter returning to the home of her child- 
hood for the Thanksgiving feast wears a lighter brocade of 
changeable-colored ground—as mauve shot with yellow and 
green, then powdered with yellow blossoms and their foliage, 
or else the ground is of gray with rosy tinges. These silks 
are handsome when made with a velvet coat of a dark shade 
of the prevailing color cut down low in the neck, the front 
finished with straps at the top, to cross in the way shown 
in the third figure illustrated on page 808 of BAzaR No. 43. 
A repped Muscovite silk of pale gray shade is also appro- 
priate for this young matron’s dinner gown. It should be 
made with a pointed waist, the front having only one seam 
—that down the middle—and lapped to fasten invisibly on 
the left side. A full square plastron is of gray crépe de 
Chine, with standing collar, and bordered below with open- 
patterned steel passementerie, in which are loops and choux 
of baby-ribbon. A pointed band of white satin, embroider- 
ed with steel, edges the bodice. The long silk sleeves are 
cut down at the top, below a puff of gray crépe. The bell 
skirt, slightly long, has five breadths at the foot, sloped to 
three at the top in the bias back seam, and is bordered with 
a scant bias ruffle of the silk doubled, and held by two rows 
of steel cabochons through the middle. 


MORE YOUTHFUL STYLES. 

Younger daughters of the house, and granddaughters also, 
wear cloth gowns of light colors—blue, tan, Nile green, gray, 
or mauve—made with simple high bodices and long sleeves. 
Sometimes velvet, corduroy velvet, or else Muscovite silk or 
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bengaline is used for the sleeves and bell skirt of the cloth 
bodice. A pretty plan is to make the cloth bodice pointed 
in back and front, hooking the front in the middle, without 
darts, but with fulness folded flatly in pleats at the point, 
cutting the back in two wide middle forms and single side 
forms. Then, by way of trimming this bodice smartly, and at 
the same time adding nothing to the size of the wearer, it 
should be beaded with narrow jetted gimp (scarcely more 
than soutache strung with oval jet beads) sewed directly 
upon the cloth after the bodice is made. For instance, put 
on nine rows in the form of a Swiss belt, the lower rows 
following the edge of the bodice, the others pointed equally 
high above; then suggest a Zouave jacket by six rows curv- 
ing below each armhole and tapering to four rows above; 
three rows are on the high officer's collar, each row turning 
squarely at the corners in front. A gray-blue cloth bodice 
made in this way is very effective when finished with sleeves 
and bell skirt of corduroy velvet of the same shade, of the 
quality sold at $1 25 a yard. 

Very girlish dresses of camel's-hair or of cashmere have 
the front of the bodice covered with silk of lighter shade or 
in a contrasting color, and the wool material brought upon 
it in bretelles, as shown in the first illustration on page 809 
of Bazar No. 43. This is charming in tan wool with pale 
rose or green front, or in gray with pink or tea-rose color 
The tops of the sleeves have also a puff of the silk. Black 
cashmere is made in the same way, with brilliant red silk or 
with sage green peau de soie; violet cashmere gowns have 
pale lavender bengaline in front and as sleeve puffs. 

DANCING DRESSES. 

If the dinner at the old homestead is to be followed by a 
dance, the girls will need dancing dresses made of inexpen 
sive striped silks or crape-finished China silks, or else of 
crépe de Chine. These may be fashioned after the very 
simple models used by Felix for more costly dresses of the 
striped moirés which are now in vogue in Paris, The 
stripes are placed crosswise in the bodice, to pass around the 
figure, and are lengthwise in the bell skirt, being made to 
meet in points in the bias seam of the back. Stripes an 
inch and a half wide are in favor for these gowns, and can 
be found in many satin-striped bengalines and crapes for $1 
to $2 a yard. Only ten or twelve yards are needed, with 
velvet for sleeves and velvet ribbon for trimming. One of 
Felix’s prettiest models is of white moiré speckled with 
black in stripes an inch and a half wide alternating with 
pale gray satin stripes of the same width. The slightly 
pointed corsage with stripes passing around the figure is cut 
half low and square in the neck. The lining hooks in front, 
but the outside—shaped by a single seam down the middle 
—hooks invisibly on the left. A single form of black velvet 
is in each side, and braces of velvet are up the back. Elbow 
sleeves are of black velvet, with small pointed cuffs of the 
moiré. The neck is finished with a drooping scant frill of 
two stripes of the moiré gathered around it, lined with black 
velvet, and sewed to a velvet binding. The edge of the cor 
sage has black velvet. ribbon two inches wide folded double 
upon it, making two loops in front, each only a finger long, 
then knotted in the back with two hanging ends, each a yard 
inlength. The bell skirt of five breadths, sloped to three at 
the top, is lined with white silk, and has two balayeuse ruf 
fles of the silk pinked. The outside trimming at the foot 
gives a simple and stylish plan of using inexpensive velvet 
ribbon. Black and gray velvet ribbons an inch and a half 
wide are put on alternately in drooping double loops, with 
an upright loop above and a cross strap below the upright 
loop; the whole is eight inches deep when completed. This 
effective finish may also be made of satin ribbons if the 
dress sleeves are of satin, and is newer than the flounces, of 
which many begin to tire. 

School-girls at home for the family dinner wear cloth or 
cashmere gowns of becoming shades of blue, red, or golden 
brown. They have full bodices belted with velvet, or else 
narrowly banded about the shoulders with fur, which is also 
on the wrists and at the foot of the skirt. Their cashmere 
gowns have a corselet of the same edged with gimp or beads 
or embroidery, and either a straight full skirt or one slightly 
bell-shaped. Smaller children wear cashmere dresses of 
rosy mauve, Nile green, or cornflower blue, with high cor- 
sage trimmed with a wide fall of white open-patterned Irish 
lace or guipure. Velveteen and ribbed corduroy velvets in 
dull artistic shades of blue and Rembrandt red are made with 
a severely plain round bodice, half low, and finished with a 
wide frill of some effective white lace. 





WINTER WRAPS. 

Velvet and cloth are the rival fabrics for handsome win- 
ter wraps, and are equally fashionable for coats and capes. 
Pingat makes black velvet coats of the prevailing three- 
quarter length, with fitted back and great pockets on the 
sides, the fronts straight to turn back, and show facings 
of black guipure lace all wrought with gold. The linings 
are of beautiful brocade, usually a black ground with pink 
Pompadour bouquets. There are also black velvet capes 
reaching almost to the knee, made with high shoulders and 
flaring collar, the pleated fulness drooping from a yoke 
wrought in Oriental colors. Black ostrich feather trim- 
mings and fluffy furs are on many such capes. 

Coats of light tan-colored cloth exquisitely embroidered 
with fine jet beads are considered as dressy as those made of 
velvet. There are also very elegant coats of black camel’s- 
hair, effectively ornamented in an all-over design of black 
braid edged with tinsel. These are double-breasted, with a 
simple fastening of two straps, and are finished with a great 
collar, front facings, and wide cuffs of very dark mink fur. 
Light tan livery cloths, smooth, thick, and soft, are made up 
in box-coats of three-quarter length, the back with three 
seams widely strapped, and two rows of large pearl buttons 
down the double-breasted front. 

Evening cloaks are of bright tawreaw red Bedford cord 
made like the Worth cloak illustrated in Bazar No. 43, and 
trimmed with black guipure lace, and a collar of black mar- 
ten fur. Other opera cloaks of this brilliant color are of 
plain cloth lined with black satin, with black Persian lamb 
for the high collar and edging of the front; jetted galloon 
borders the fur, and falls in points from the shoulders. Pale 
chamois-colored cloth, rose pink, and the delicate Nile green 
are also used for evening wraps, with collar and facing of 
white Mongolian fur. 

Cloth Newmarket coats that cover the wearer from throat 
to foot are fitted in the back, with lapped fronts fastened by 
frogs that have miniature mink heads set in them. The 
deep collar and the edges of the front are of mink. These 
are made of soft cloths, without lining, except the silk lin- 
ing necessary in the sleeves; they cost $59. An admirable 
cloth garment, combining a coat and the effect of a cape, is 
made of tan-colored cloth or camel’s-hair. This is fitted to 
the figure, with close sleeves, and has long drapery from the 
shoulders covering the sleeves. When braided with black 


and slightly jetted, the collar edged with black ostrich fea- 
thers, it costs about $35. The popular loose-fronted coats 
sold for the same price are made of black Bedford cord, 
with collar and facing of black lynx, or else of tan or blue 
cloth, with mink collar and finish down the front. 

Black beaded matelassé silk is combined with plush in 
handsome capes, the plush serving as back forms belted 
underneath, the fulness banging in folds on the sides. The 
high collar is lined with black cog feathers. When forty 
inches deep and lined with black satin, such a garment costs 
$68; plainer capes are $55. Matelassé silk is also made up 
in coats and trimmed with the popular brown mink fur 
at $45. Very dressy Louis Quatorze coats among imported 
garments are of fine black diagonals, with collar and edging 
of black Persian lamb turning away from a richly jetted 
vest; there are also large side pockets beaded like the vest; 
these cost $85. Excellent coats of black Ottoman cloth are 
in the favorite double-breasted reefer shape with long shawl 
collar and facing of black Persian lamb-skin. The closing 
is made by very handsome frog loops, and the price is $49 

Thanks for information sre due Madame BARNEs; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TAYLorR; and 
Le BovuriLuieR BROTHERS, 


ENGLISH women are far a 
in the matter of clubs. Not literary organizations, but social 
clubs like those of men. In London are three important 
clubs—the Albemarle, the Alexandra, and the University 
The last named is, as the name indicates, for college gradu 
ates, but the Alexandra admits no one whose social standing 
would preclude her going to court if she wished to do so. 
It is open all day, but closes at the eminently respectable 
hour of 10 Pp. M. 

—The report comes that Miss Constance Fenimore Wool 
son will probably not spend this winter in Florence, but 
will take up her abode in Oxford. The change will be rath 
er violent to the damp English climate from the semi-tropic 
climate of which Miss Woolson bas written so glowingly in 
her ‘‘ Cairo in 1890,” in HaRPER’s MaGaztne. The pages 
of these papers fairly teem with local color 

—The name of Swinburne is almost as closely associated 
with the Isle of Wight as that of Tennyson. The poet him 
self spent much of his early life at the Undercliff, his bro 
ther and his father, Admiral Swinburne, are buried at Bon 
church, and several members of his family own property in 
the island. 

-Of Count Tolstoi’s five grown children only two sym- 
pathize with him in his peculiar views. His third son and 
his second daughter, Mascha, are adherents to his doctrines, 
and the latter even dresses as a peasant girl, and labors in 
the field, devoting her leisure to work for the poor. The 
eldest daughter, Tatiana, is no mean artist. Besides these, 
there are four younger children, who are not of an age yet 
to accept or reject their father’s teachings. Count Tolstot 
has no more efficient helper than his wife, who, in spite of 
her household cares, makes time to conduct her husband's 
English correspondence. He always answers letters in the 
language in which they are written 

—Mrs. Russell Sage is said to be « model presiding officer 
at business meetings of women’s societies or clubs. She is a 
practical philanthropist, and has a charmingly easy mannet 
that most people find very attractive. Mrs. Sage does not 
look her age, which is a little over sixty. 

Sir John Millais exhibited his first picture in the Acad- 
emy when he was only seventeen years old. 

The grave of Mrs. Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the mother of 
Abraham Lincoln, is at the top of a hill near Lincoln Station, 
Indiana. It was here that the war President spent four years 
of his boyhood, and here his mother died in 1818, when only 
thirty-five years old. The little graveyard in which her 
body rests is a dreary, deserted spot, and were it not for the 


ead of their American cousins 








little slab erected, as the inscription says, ‘‘ by a friend of 
her martyred son,” the place would lose all semblance to a 
‘**God’s acre.” There is not even a wagon road to the spot. 


—The late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte belonged to 
several antiquarian, scientific, and philological societies, and 
was a member of the Royal Society of Literature and a D. C, 
L. of Oxford. He made the Basque language his special 
‘study, and in 1884 was placed on the English civil list, and 
granted a yearly pension of $1250 in recognition of his emi 
nent services to philology. He was a widower, and left no 
children. His father, Lucien Bonaparte, was the elder bro- 
ther of the great Napoleon. 

— Madame Léon Bertaux, the manager of the Union of Wo- 
men Sculptors and Painters in Paris, is conducting a vigor- 
ous crusade against the custom of excluding women from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and it is said that this school wil 
not remain much longer closed to women. 

—A valuable gift has been made to Westchester by Collis 
P. Huntington, the Southern Pacific Railroad millionaire. 
He has presented to the town a library of 6000 volumes, and 
will probably endow it liberally and permanently. 

—As no official provision could be made for the entertain- 
ment of properly accredited persons who visit Chicago in 
the interests of the Columbian Exposition, a reception com- 
mittee of leading Chicago society women, of which Mrs. 
George L. Dunlap is chairman, has been formed for this pur 
pose. The members of this committee are each pledged to 
extend in turn the hospitality of their homes to such guests 
as the management of the exposition shall desire to have 
entertained. 

—A Hindoo girl, Cornelia Sorabji, is a student at-Oxford, 
England. She is a conspicuous figure by reason of the na 
tive dress she wears. 

—The hammer with which Mrs. Palmer will drive the last 
nail in the Woman’s Building of the Columbian Exposition 
has been tendered by Mrs. E. C. Langworthy, lady manager 
from Nebraska, in behalf of her State. The hammer is to 
be made of the different minerals in which Nebraska abounds. 

—The Columbian Association of Housekeepers and Bu- 
reau of Information is an organization recently formed in 
connection with the World's Congress Auxiliary of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Already the new association has a 
large and enthusiastic membership. The objects of the on 
ganization are: To awaken the public mind to the importance 

of establishing a bureau of information where there can be 
an exchange of wants and needs between employer and em- 
ployed in every department of home and social life. To 
promote among members of the association 2 more scientific 
knowledge of the economic value of various foods and fuels, 
& more intelligent understanding of correct plumbing and 
drainage in honies, as well as need for pure water and good 
light in a sanitarily built house. To secure skilled labor in 
every department of woman’s work in our homes; not only 
to demand better-trained cooks and waitresses, but to consid 
er the importance of meeting the increasing demand for 
those competent to do plain sewing and mending 
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Fig. 2.—FeaTHER- STITCHING FoR APRON, Fie. 1. 


Afternoon Apron. 

i ye -s apron is made of écru pongee or of China silk. 

The skirt is twenty-eight inches wide by twenty-six 
long, and finished with a five-inch gathered flounce, 
feather-stitched in light blue silk on the hem, and headed 
by a narrow bias feather-stitched fold. The top is cut 
down in a slight point at the middle, on both sides of 
which it is gathered, and finished with a narrow feather- 
stitched binding, above which is a belt of bias folds. The 
bib is cut thirteen inches deep and nine wide; the top is 
hemmed an inch deep and feather-stitched, and below, at 
intervals, are three upturned tucks similarly stitched; at 
the waist it is sloped to six inches. Folded bias straps 
extend over the shoulders and fasten to the belt at the 
back. Bows of light blue ribbon are placed on the shoul- 
ders and at the front of the belt. Fig. 2 shows the fea- 
ther-stitching, which is done in clusters of four stitches. 


Fur Wrappings. 
tte mantelet illustrated in Fig. 1 is of seal-skin, with 
a pointed plastron of black Persian lamb in the front 

and back, and a high Persian collar. The back is cut to 
the shape of a round cape, and confined by an elastic 
strap, while the front is prolonged in pointed tabs. 

Broché camel’s-hair cloth in dark blue and tan-color is 
the material of the cloak Fig. 2. It is lined with squirrel 
fur throughout, and trimmed with light brown mouflon 
fur, which forms a boa as long as the fronts, and bord- 
ers the slitat the back. The muff is of the same fur. 

Medium brown Bedford cord is employed for the cloak 
Fig. 3. It is made likea pointed bodice, close-fitting and 
fur-lined, to which long skirts, lined with silk and trimmed 
with passementerie, are added. The revers collar, which 
is prolonged in a binding down the frout edges, and the 
cuffs are of beaver fur dyed brown. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. } 


bigness while not stationary, show a certain 

amount of hesitancy in their fluctuations. The cloth 
gowns which were so popular last year are definitely 
taken up again in medium, light, and dark tints, Natu- 
rally the light tints are considered most elegant, since 
they presuppose a substantial outfit of serviceable stuffs 
in the background, and a carriage in which to harbor 
them from the weather on occasion. All efforts at re- 
storing white lingerie having failed, and the need of 
some finish for the liard edges of cloth gowns being man- 
ifest, frills of silk and of chiffon muslin are chosen for the 
purpose. If silk is used it is some soft tissue like surah 
or India silk, taken in finely pleated bands, which are 
basted into the neck to form a collarette, droop from the 
edge of the sleeves on the hands, and sometimes are sew- 
ed along the right front edge of the corsage for a jabot. 
The frills always match the cloth of the dress in color. 
White cloth with white surah frills is very fashionable at 
the moment. Some prominent features of past season’s 
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toilettes are being transformed by degrees, such as the high 
shouldered sleeves, and others again are suppressed outright, 
like the full sleeves constricted by bands into two or three 
large puffs, which were so ungraceful. On the other hand, 
other details are accentuated. Skirts which were close-fitting 
on the hips last year are still closer this year, three darts be- 
ing used on each side; and while last year long and short 
skirts were about equal in number, this year there is scarcely 
a skirt which has not more or less added length at the back. 
Corsages retain the jacket shape largely, those for street 
dresses being of the cut-away or smoking-jacket type, while 
those for in-doors and for handsome evening gowns are coats 
of the Louis Fifteenth and Louis Sixteenth styles. 

Foundation skirts are almost entirely dropped. I say al- 
most, for there are still numerous exceptions to the rule. 
Substantial woollen stuffs are made without a foundation 
skirt, and lined throughout with silk. Lighter fabrics are 
still mounted ona false skirt, but it is made shorter than the 
outer skirt, and the latter is not tacked to it, so that it can 
be readily lifted by itself. Skirts are more often gathered 
than pleated at the back. Polonaises are increasing in num- 
ber, which is not to say that princesse gowns are decreasing, 
but rather that they are reserved for evening toilettes, while 
the polonaise is worn during the day. While skirts are being 
made with darts, every effort is made to take them out of 
corsages, and not to suppress the darts only, but to reduce 
the number of seams toa minimum. Most of the cutting is 
done on the lining, which is darted and fitted perfectly; the 
outside material is then taken bias and stretched into shape 
on the lining. While skirts remain close-fitting about the 
hips, they are growing perceptibly fuller around the bottom, 
and this feature promises to develop as the season advances. 
Dressmakers predict, too, that they will be more fully trimmed 
there,with lapping flounces, with pinked ruches, with flounces 
of lace mingled with those of the material, and with bands 
of fur or of velvet framed in galloon or embroidered bands, 
A pretty and graceful sleeve is one which has the upper part 
rather full, and drooping a little below the elbow. The lower 
part, which is frequently of velvet, is close-fitting and but- 
toned almost its entire length. 

Everything Russian is fashionable. Children wear Rus- 
sian cloaks, pleated like the muzhiks’ blouses, and the same 
idea is carried into evening wraps, the newest of which are 
of satin, with a wadded or fur lining. The shape is that of 
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a long cape, not circular, but with short rounded tabs at the 
front; the outside material is entirely pleated in large round- 
ed pleats, and there is a hood similarly pleated. The edge is 
trimmed with white fur, most frequently Thibet goat. The 
Russian girdle of gold or silver with incrustations of colored 
stones is to be worn, and similar belts are of embroidery in 
light-tinted silks and metal threads. Gowns are trimmed 
with a fur band around the bottom, and with a fur plastron 
to match. Young girls for a hat wear the chapka, and tur- 
bans and berets of a variety of styles, all as Russian as pos- 
sible, and trimmed with a band of fur. When fur is not 
used there is a bow of very wide ribbon, with two or three 
stiff quills added. Ribbon, by-the-way, will be largely used, 
it is said, not only on hats, but on dresses and wraps; for in- 
stance, on a velvet wrap are long stole pieces of very wide 
ribbon weighted with a deep fringe at the ends. Ribbons of 
several colors together are used on some hats, a favorite trio 
being mauve, corn-color, and light green. 

Outside of carriage cloaks there are few long cloaks this 
season. The majority of walking coats are of the three- 
quarter length, descending a little lower than half-way down 
the skirt. An exception to the general rule about long cloaks 
is the Russian /évite or gabardine, which is exceedingly fash- 
ionable. It is made of silk or of velvet, with a deep round 
belt embroidered in gold or silver, either one or both togeth- 
er. It is an entirely new shape, and replaces the large red- 
ingote so fashionable last winter. The new jackets are long- 
er than last year’s, and are trimmed largely with fur, princi- 
pally with Astrakhan, black or gray, or with Thibet goat. 
Besides fur, bands of velvet are used for trimming jackets, 
framed in a very narrow beaded edging, or with two rows of 
soutache, one gold and one silver. Cloth appliqués of con- 
trasting color with a thick black cord at the edge are also used 
on jackets. For example, a beige cloth jacket has appliqué 
trimming of deep red cloth, or a medium blue jacket has tan- 
colored appliqués. The trimming is placed on the fronts, at 
the lower edge, and sometimes around the armholes like a 
Spanish jacket. 

Among the new winter stuffs is a cloth which imitates 
Jersey webbing, and which will be very fashionable. All 
cloths, indeed, will be in great favor, and while seekers after 
novelties are adopting the Astrakhan-striped, sable-striped, 
and flowered cloths, more conservative women cling to the 
plain cloths which lend themselves better to combinations, 
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FUR WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 1.—MANTELET OF SEAL AND Fig. 2.—Cioak with Fur Lining 
AND TRIMMING. 


Persian LAms. 


Fig. 3.—Breprorp Corp Coat TRIMMED 
with BEAVER. 
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A WORTH WRAP. 


and are not so liable to be merely a sea- 
son’s caprice. A ribbed woollen called 
granita is woven with gold bands in 
which is a broché design of the ground 
color, to be used for trimming. Other 
new woollens are broché in a minute 
design resembling embroidery, in a 
contrasting color, as golden yellow on 
dark blue, or mauve on gray. Caba- 
rel cloth is checkered with dark threads 
on a medium ground, with raised spots 
where the threads intersect. Satin che- 
eronné is a woollen fabric with chevron 
stripes composed of three colored “ sel- 
vages” or cords side by side. Flirting 
is a woollen with wide ribs of two col- 
ors, or two shades of one color, strewn 
with tiny curled spots of a darker shade 
than the darker of the stripes, forming 
a raised design. 

New silks include many with raised 
stripes on a satin or repped ground, the 
stripes resembling ennte sewn on the 
ground. There are many fine satin 
stripes or a taffeta ground for young 


ins are strewn with Pompadour bou- 
quets in natural colors, and magnificent 
Lyons brocades are brocaded in gold or 
in silver on a satin ground in white, 
rose, old-gold, or mauve. These superb 
stuffs are used only for the train, the 
front of the skirt being of plain satin. 
Contrasts in cloth gowns are frequent. 
For example, there are black cloth 
gowns trimmed with bias slashes lined 
with red collar, vest, cuffs, and edges 
being likewise of red. Blue cloth forms 
the main part of another gown, with all 
the accessories of gray cloth or tan-col- 
or, and gray cloth is similarly combined 
with blue or helictrope. Poplin is an- 
nounced as the coming fabric, glacé, that 
is, changeable in two colors, as green 
with orange, black with red. This 
fabric, which is only shown as yet in | 
the shape of merchants’ samples, is to 
be trimmed with silk of the two colors 
woven in it, one on the outside and the 
other for facings. 


ladies’ evening dresses. Beautiful sat- | 


A novelty which I scarcely like to 
chronicle, so bizarre does it appear 
to me, is a corselet of black velvet, 
embroidered with gold thread and 
jewels, and made in shape and finish 
as nearly like an actual corset as 
possible; not only does it resemble 
it, but it replaces it, for when the 
corselet is worn, the lingerie corset 
underneath is omitted. 

Hair-dressers announce (and hope) 
that the classically simple Greek 
styles are tending to disappear, that 
the chignon will grow more volu- 
minous, and some curls are to be 
added thereto. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A WORTH WRAP. 
_— latest model for elegant 

wraps is given herewith. A 
distinctive feature is its great 
breadth, gathered to hang full and 
straight without height on the shoul- 
ders. The fronts also show the new 
fichu effect, lapping far to the sides, 
where slits are made for the arms. 
The original mantle is of black gren 
adine thickly dotted with fine beads, 
and warmly lined. The yoke and 
collar are of straw-colored pékin 
overlaid with beaded passementerie, 
a frill of black lace giving effective 
height to the collar. A fichu revers of 
black velvet conceals the join to the 
yoke, and makes a handsome trim- 
ming. Straight revers in front are 
of straw-colored pékin. The gar- 
ment is bordered by black lace thick 
ly gathered, and fringe of beaded 
strands, with an erect frill of nar 
row lace as heading. 
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The hats illustrated from the Mai- 
son Virot are of the most fashion- 
able shapes. That on the first fig 
ure is already in great favor with 
young women. It is of black felt 
with edges slightly curled and low 
square crown. Black ostrich tips 
and pale blue satin ribbon in thickly 
clustered loops are the trimmings. 
A second hat of pale gray felt has 
the white satin ribbon loops now 
used by the most fashionable milli- 
ners. The pompons are also white. 


FOR THE TRAVELLING 
BAG. 
CONVENIENT little case in 
4% which to carry the necessary 
medicines when travelling is of gray 
or brown linen. To make this, lay 
together two pieces of linen, eac h 
sixteen inches long by twenty inch 
es wide, and cut out of each corner 
a piece five inches deep and six inch- 
es wide, which will leave a cross 
shaped pattern. Make the side flaps 
of this oval, and bind the whole 
neatly with brown silk braid. Get 
five small square bottles about four 
inches long, with rubber corks, and 
fill them with alcohol, ammonia, 
camphor, glycerine, and whiskey 
respectively, and paste plainly mark 
ed labels on each Then take a 
piece of fancy silk elastic one and a 
half inches wide, and fasten either 
end of it across the centre of the 
case; tack it at equal intervals in 
four places between, and slip in the 
bottles, pew a piec e of braid on the 
top flap, and fold in the case like an 
envelope, and tie together 











BACK VIEW OF WORTH WRAP. 
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THE TROUBLE I TOOK FOR BEN. 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON 
See illustration on front page. 


NOR generations our family has had but 
I two trades—the women have sewed, and 
the men have sailed. It is easy enough to 
understand the sewing, but when men, father 
and son, take to the sea, it is generally be- 
cause they live so near it that they grow up 
with salt in their throats. It wasn’t so with 
us. We lived miles and miles inland, where 
there were no ships except in pictures, and 
never a breath of an ocean breeze, let the 
wind blow from where it pleased. Yet just 
as soon as one of our boys was old enough 
to put to a trade, he began to beg for just 
one voyage first. After this, good-by to 
shore work! Ben was the only one who ever 
settled down on land; and while I am writ- 
ing this it is as like as not he is planning 
to be off again. But I don’t wonder, for I 
should have liked the mariner’s needle a 
sight better than my own; but being a wo 
man, there was no choice whether I would be 
a sailor oratailor. Itis one of my comforts, 
however, that there is no mention of sewing 
in heaven. I could put up with the harp- 
playing, but a long seam on an angel’s gown 
would finish me up as far as being in heaven 
was concerned. I'd never believe I was 
there 

However, when my story begins I was at 
home all alone, and Benjamin Ogden, my 
dead brother’s son, was off on his voyage. 
Ben’s mother had married again and gone 
West, and I never knew her to do a more 
sensible thing in all her life. Ben staid 
with me, and, I always thought, considered 
me the nearest relation he had, taking, as he 
did, from his father’s side. I wasn’t lonely, 
although I was alone. We lived down in the 
village, and our house was one of the most 
curious, if it wasn’t the oldest there. And 
it smelled of sandal-wood and camphor and 
of Chinese spices, while all the others had to 
have dead rose leaves and French clover and 
such things. 

But my eyes bothered me. Twice in my 
life has this happened. The first time I was 
yet a girl, and my father was home, and I 
couldn’t work, and I was low-hearted; so 
he started me off to Pittsburg to see some 
cousins, and they coaxed me to go and see a 
spectacle-maker, and he looked at my eyes 
and put a pair of glasses on me. Now you 
can believe I was astonished. I not only 
saw everything just as easy, but I found out 
something—I had never really seen plain in 
all my life! I was so pleased that I bought 
a pair of gold glasses, and walked out of that 
shop as pleased as Punch, and seeing all the 
faces, and reading all the signs 

Naturally when I went home I took up my 
trade again, and for neat aud quick work 
nobody beat me. But after some years my 
eyes got poor again. They smarted and hurt, 
and even with my glasses everything was 
blurred and uncertain. If I wanted to thread 
a needle, I often had to prick my finger to 
find out whether I was wrestling with the 
eye or the point. And the worst of it was, I 
perfectly remembered my grandmother who 
was stone-blind,and this made me worry and 
cry at nights, and so make my poor eyes 
worse. Next thing my work began to fall 
off. People would say, ‘‘ Oh, Miss Lib, you 
are always so busy, and I was in such a hurry 
that I just took that sewing over to Mary 
Ann Hunter.” And in this way Mary Ann's 
thimble was never off her finger, and mine 
was cold half the time. It wasn’t easy to 
stand this. I had a little money as well as 
the house, but it is poor providing when it is 
all go and no come, and that for a woman 
with a good deal of life ahead of her. I was 
almost forty-five, and that is old or young as 
you take it. Old for marrying, young to 
quit work. But what I could do I could not 
think. ‘There was no sense in opening a shop 
when we had more than enough, and every 
body made their own bread and cake, and 
would have been insulted if asked to buy 
either. I thought and I thought, but I only 
saw stone walls arise, and never a ladder to 
go up on. But at last I hit it. Evelina 
topes said one day that her husband couldn't 
abide Mary Ann Hunter's vests because they 
rode up in the back. “I'd make them my- 
self,” said she, ‘‘if it wasn’t for the pockets.” 
** Pockets!” says I to myself; ‘‘ pockets!” 
Apv4 it és curious how women do hate to sew 
pockets. Often, when I have been out sew- 
ing, L have had to stop and put a pocket even 
in a calico dress. I never had any trouble 
finding people ready to baste or make button- 
holes, but just say “ pockets,” and then there 
is groaning and sighing. For my own part 
I'd rather put in a pocket than put on a braid, 
and even in a vest it is easy if you go about 
it right. So the very next morning after I 
thought of this, I put a sign against the 
window: ‘‘ All kinds of pockets made and 
put in.” 

Everybody laughed at me, but I did a good 
business, and I took a good deal of wind out 
of Mary Ann Hunter's sails, and by working 
in a good light and not all the time,1 got on. 
It wasn’t, for one thing, half so much trouble 
for the mothers to cut their husbands’ trou- 
sers down for the boys if the pockets were 
taken out of the job by some one else, and I 
made it a point to be obliging. I was always 
ready to show a neighbor or to give her a 
lift as we sat talking, and I didn’t always 
care to be paid in money, Plenty of women 
could give me a half-dozen eggs or a pound 
of poiatoes for a pocket, and never think 
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twice of it, when they had not ten cents to 
spare; and it was quite a joke to pay me. 
When I had too many eggs or too much 
butter, I could trade at the store, and get 
thread or sugar or something. So I kept 
busy, and didn’t feel my days were wasted. 

All this happened—this second trouble 
with my eyes—when Ben was off on a two 
years’ voyage. But when he came home, 
the first thing his saucy eyes saw, as he open- 
ed the gate and came up the path, was the 
sign, so he opened the kitchen door and calls 
in, ‘‘Do you put in pockets that are war- 
ranted to keep the money tight, Aunt Lib?” 

That was the first I had heard from him 
for three months. And he was grown, old 
as he was—for Ben was twenty-four now— 
and he was heavier, better-looking, and more 
impudent than ever. He hadn’t been home 
many days before I found he was worried 
about my sight; and he asked more ques- 
tions than he needed about Grandmother 
Sawyer, and whether her blindness came on 
sudden or by degrees. He wanted me to 
give up the pocket business; but I wouldn't; 
although, as I noticed how much more he 
could see than I could, I felt blinder than 
ever, and grew lower and lower in my mind. 

One night, when I sat knitting a stocking 
—for this I can do in the dark almost—he 
picked up my glasses and put them on. 

‘*You don’t use these all the time?” says 
he 

** They ain’t any use,” saysI. ‘‘ Can you 
see with them, Ben?” 

** Not a bit,” says he. 

“It isn’t the fault of the glasses,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘ because no better could be bought 
in the city of Pittsburg, but I suppose they 
don’t suit your eyes;” and then for the forty- 
eleventh time I told him just what the spec- 
tacle-maker said, and how astonished I was 
when I found I really had never seen before 
I put them on. 

‘*But you don't mean to say,” cries out 
Ben, ‘‘ that these are the glasses you bought 
in Pittsburg?” 

** Of course they are,” says I. 

** And you've never had them changed?” 

**Changed?” said I. ‘*‘ No, sir, I haven't! 
When I find a thing that suits me, I stick to 
it. I’m not one of the changeable kind, run- 
ning after all the new fashions. And I’ve 
never trifled with my sight trying strange 
glasses.” 

Nothing gives a sensitive and serious per- 
son a greater contempt for human nature 
than to see people laugh when there is no- 
thing to laugh at. Ben was always frivolous, 
and he found his own jokes amusing, but 
really I was now so out of patience with 
him for the way he just shouted when I 
said this, that 1 picked up the lamp and 
went into the kitchen and began to set the 
bread. And as I sifted the flour I heard 
him gasping as if be was choking, but I 
took no notice of him. 

The next day he walked in and sat down 
by me as I was sewing, and without a word 
pulled out a pair of spectacles in wire frames, 
and handed them to me. I looked at them, 
but I didn’t touch them. 

‘They ain’t pretty,” says I. ‘‘ Are they 
yours?” 

‘*They are good,” says he. ‘‘ Try them 
on, Aunt Lib.” 

‘*No, thank you,” says I 
just now.” 

‘It won't take a minute,” says he. 

** Hours are made of minutes, and eternity 
is made of hours,” says I. 

‘** Do, Aunt Lib,” says he. 

‘‘T won't, Benjamin Ogden,” says I. 

So he coaxed, and I held firm; but at last 
I had to try them, because I couldn't stand 
it any longer, and when I looked down at my 
sewing, every stitch was as plain as a pearl, 
but I wouldn’t have wanted pearls strung so 
crooked. They were neat enough, but they 
s‘ood on their heads. 

‘* Well?” said he. 

** Well?” said I. 

‘*Can’t you see better with them?” 

‘* Benjamin,” I said, ‘‘ will you mind your 
own business?” and I handed them back, and 
not a word more could he get out of me. 

I was mad that morning. But I was more 
tried with myself than Ben. Here I had given 
up my customers and worried sick, and nev- 
er thought that my eyes were changing like 
every other part of my body, and that what 
suited them eighteen years ago wouldn’t suit 
them now. Still I could not forgive Ben for 
being the one to find it out; and when I saw 
my old Bible that I had given up because 
the print was so bad lying on the table, with 
the glasses on top, I never said a word, and 
for a week I dusted around them, and never 
touched them. 

Still, as I never believed in cutting off my 
nose to spite my face, I did finally go to 
Oliver Parsons and have new glasses put in 
my gold frames, and as I came out, there was 
Ben just going by. He laughed, but I did 
not. There was nothing to laugh at, and my 
mind was occupied with more serious mat- 
ters. I had to get my work back, and let 
Mary Ann Hunter have a let-up. I took 
down the pocket sign as soon as I got home, 
and waited for questions. As I waited, how- 
ever, it struck me one day, as I was clearing 
away dinner, that Ben was not the person to 
keep a joke to himself, and as he said no- 
thing to me, he must say a good deal to some 
one else, and likely enough the whole village 
was laughing at me. 

‘‘ Ben,” said I, ‘‘is Mary Ann Hunter scared 
because she thinks I am going to take my 
work all back?” 


‘I am busy 


‘IT don’t know,” said he, looking up from 
his book and knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe; ‘‘she never said anything to me about 
it.” 


“* Well, after all you've told her, it’s natural 
she should.” 

‘If she doesn’t know any more than I’ve 
told her, she’ll sleep easy and wake content,” 
said he. 

‘* And there’s Frances Lenox. It’s a sev- 
en days’ wonder that she hasn’t been over 
hugging me, and begging me to make her a 
new gown.” 

“She'll go to the day of judgment with 
her old ones for aught I care,” said he; and 
with that he was up and away. 


It was just about two weeks after this that 
Dr. George Sylvester, from New York, came 
to take his week’s shooting in the hills, and, 
as usual, went to Myron Rogers’; but when he 
found the baby was sick. and cried all night, 
he left the next day, and Myron sent him to 
the village and to me. I never had taken 
boarders, but he offered me a reasonable sum; 
and when I hemmed and hawed, and said I 
didn’t see how I could, he sat as if he had 
been planted, with his gun in one hand and 
his bag on the floor beside him. He beat 
Ben for persistence, and when at last I said 
I really would like to know which he wanted 
most, to come and board, or to make me give 
up, he laughed, and said that now he wanted 
most to come. 

Ben was in Philadelphia getting some 
money owing from his last voyage, but he 
wrote me a letter in answer to the one in 
which I told him the doctor had the spare 
room, and he said he knew a person who 
used to say that a visitor was a nettle on a 
bush, but a boarder was a nettle in the fist, 
but he hoped I didn’t find it true. 

Dr. Sylvester was not a young man. He 
was a widower, and his head was a little 
bald, but he was a good-looking man, and 
his teeth were the whitest I ever saw, so of 
course he was one of the smiling kind. And 
he had a frank, jolly way, calling every one 
by name, and in a manner as if to say,*‘Oh, 
1 know you are Mr. Adams and not Hoopes, 
and Iam glad you are Adams, because he is 
such a fine fellow!” 

He knew everybody, and everybody liked 
him, but I wasn’t fond of some of his ways. 
One day when we were at the breakfast 
table he says, 

‘*Why do you clear your throat so often?” 

**I don’t know,” said I; ‘‘ because it fills 
up, I think.” 

** Yes?” he said.’ ‘‘ And do you know the 
whole village does it? I never heard such a 
continual throat-coughing in my life. Don’t 
your doctors ever do anything for it?” 

‘It isn’t important enough to call a doctor 
for,” I said. 

“That's as you take it,” he answered ;“ it is 
my business to treat throats, and I don’t want 
any patients who are worse than some of the 
people here.”’ 

‘* What ought to be done?” I asked. 

** See a good doctor,” said he, and then he 
laughed. 

‘** Very well,” I replied, ‘‘and that’s what 
I am doing.” 

*Oh”—and he shut his lips together—“ I 
never practise when I am on a holiday; I 
never give advice for nothing, nor before I 
am asked; and sometimes I don’t when I 
am at home, and when I am both paid and 
asked.” . 

‘** The Lord keep you!” said I. 

‘“*And you as well,” said he; ‘‘ but while 
I think of it, there is one quite severe case— 
a man who wears a red vest.” 

‘* Indeed?” 

‘*Who is he?” 

‘** His name,” said I, ‘is Edgar Lenox.” 

‘** And who is the pretty girl who was with 
him yesterday when you met him opposite 
the post-office?” 

“His daughter.” 

‘* Nonsense!” said he; ‘‘ the girl I mean is 
not his daughter. She looks like a city girl.” 

‘* Does she?” said I. 

‘*Tsrf’t she?” said he. 

‘**She goes about a good deal,” said I. 

“Where does she go?” 

‘TI don’t know.” 

“To New York?” 

‘“T never heard of her going there.’ 

“Why does such a girl permit her father 
to wear such a preposterous vest?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“ Well, then, why does he wear it?” 

‘* He thinks it helps business.” 

‘*Helps business!” repeated the doctor. 
‘In what kind of business is a red vest use- 
ful? Is hea bull-fighter?” 

“No,” said I; ‘‘ he is an idiot-arouser. He 
wears a red vest to make people ask fool 
questions about him.” 

‘* For an advertisement?” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

“What does he advertise?” 

‘*Parrots,” said I. 

‘*l am very much interested in parrots,” 
said he, ‘‘and I'll buy one. Will you take 
care of it for me until I go home, Miss Lib?” 

‘Til take care of all you buy from Edgar 
Lenox,” said I. 

After the breakfast was all cleared away, 
I decided I would walk over and see Edgar 
Lenox myself. I wasn’t easy in my mind 
about several things, and I especially wanted 
to know whether Ben had written to Frances 
or not. 

It was a warm day, but there was a plea- 
sant breeze, and there was a good deal of 
rustling among the leaves, and wherever 
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there was a patch of corn in a garden, there 
was nodding and bobbing as if some piece of 
gossip was being whispered all along the 
line. I noticed that the pokeberries were 
purpling up the stems and through the leaves, 
and here and there a sumac stood like some 
splendid flower in bloom all over. I took my 
time, for though having a boarder, not yet be- 
ing much pressed by work, I was free to do as 
I pleased when the house was cleared up and 
no meal close at hand. The Lenoxes lived 
at the other end of the village, where they 
had quite a little farm; but Edgar had nearly 
all of it in grass, because he was so often 
away from home. They had a curious busi- 
ness, and they made a good deal of money 
by it. They trained parrots, but not for sale. 
Frances exhibited them. 

When I opened the gate leading up the 
front path, I heard voices on the west porch; 
and when I went around, there I found Dr. 
Sylvester and Edgar sociably smoking. 

**Good-morning,” I said. ‘‘ How’s your 
throat, Edgar?” 

‘My throat?” said he. ‘‘ That’s all right. 
About as usual, Elizabeth.” 

‘‘T am going to talk to Mr. Lenox of his 
throat,” said the doctor, looking at me calm 
as a clam; ‘‘ but just now I am greatly inter- 
ested in his method of training parrots.” 

We could hear the parrots very plainly, 
and a queer noise they made. It was talk- 
ing, of course, but not at all like human be- 
ings. More like monkeys, supposing they 
could talk, and I always did think the most 
curious thing in nature is that birds and not 
monkeys or dogs have the gift of speech. 
Yet it is just as well, because dogs have so 
much sense that it might be troublesome if 
they could say what they think; and as for 
monkeys—well, we do have some of them as 
it is who say more than they need. I had 
to wait until Frances got through the lesson 
she was giving, and it likewise suited me to 
take the chair Edgar offered, and listen to 
the talk. I don’t suppose the doctor mind- 
ed, as he took no notice of me, but went on 
telling Edgar things he had read and heard, 
and Edgar sat looking as if he was getting 
no end of information, and was only too 
thankful. He always reminded me of a 
ghost, because he always had to be spoken 
to before he would speak, and he never 
seemed to have any business in particular on 
hand. 

Presently the doctor began to talk of 
learned pigs. 

‘** Yes,” said Edgar, who had one in the 
barn that moment, but looking as if he had 
never heard of them, ‘‘ pigs have memory, 
but no sense. They can’t reason, I believe. 
A little pig, you know, goes in and out un- 
der a gate, and it takes a good deal of squeez- 
ing and squealing after a while to attract his 
attention to the fact that he can’t always do 
it. I suppose he thinks the gate has grown 
lower, or the ground higher. But a pig is 
easy to teach, because he doesn’t reason, and 
he does remember, so if he learns to do a 
trick one way, he cau be depended on never 
to do it differently.” 

‘“The parrot remembers well,” said the 
doctor. 

‘** No, it don’t; that’s a mistake,” said Ed 
yar, ‘‘for a parrot has a mind like a slate. 
it you want to write anything new on it, you 
must rub off what is already there. But you 
can make a parrot put two and two together, 
and keep its memory in order. You say 
‘boo’ to a pig, and it says ‘ boo’ to you; but 
you can say * boo’ to a parrot, and have it 
say ‘hoo’ in return.” 

‘That is,” said the doctor, ‘‘a parrot as- 
sociates ideas?” 

‘‘ All birds do,” said Edgar. ‘‘ We have 
trained all kinds of birds, my daughter and 
I, because we are fond of doing so, but you 
can show off better with a parrot because of 
its speech.” 

“ Birds know,” said I. “ Nobody could per- 
suade me that they don’t understand Frances. 
I ve known her to call them with those curi- 
ous little cries she has when they’ve been fly- 
ing in the trees,and they’d ‘light on branches, 
and twitter and chatter as if they were ask- 
ing what business it was of hers what they 
were doing.” 

‘*T cannot think of anything more interest- 
ing than to see her training her birds,” said 
the doctor; so, of course, Edgar got up, and 
we all went around the house to the back 
porch, where there was a window covered 
with netting, opening into the room where 
Frances gave her lessons. When she saw 
me she smiled, and a pretty color came into 
her cheeks, but after that she took no notice 
of us, fixing her mind on her parrots. 

It was a curious sight. I really did not 
then, being used to it, understand how curi- 
ous it was, but there was no make-believe in 
the doctor’s interest. He stood there as if 
he was glued, and was the picture of admira- 
tion; for it was also a pretty sight. Frances 
sat on the floor, and the parrots were gather- 
ed around her. She had on one of the little 
white woollen gowns trimmed with gold 
braid which she always wore when she was 
exhibiting in public, and her hair was all in 
curl, slipping over her ridiculous little ears, 
and round her waist was a broad golden belt, 
which, I always said, matched her father’s 
red vest. In all, her parrots counted thirteen, 
and this included the green one Ben brought 
her from South America. Some of them never 
performed, but all except two stood in front 
of her. The two ran about and clucked like 
chickens. She was just in the middle of a 
performance when we came up to the win- 
dow. 
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‘**Do,” she said, never looking at us—“ do 
somebody sing something.” 

A great white parrot turned its head from 
side to side. ‘‘ Judah,” said he, ‘* ask some- 
body to sing.” 

Judah was Ben's bird, and Frances gave 
him that name because she declared she liked 
Judah the best of all Jacob’s family, hav- 
ing no fancy for Joseph and Benjamin. He 
was the smartest of all the birds, and the 
leader. 

“ They all sing like crows,” said Judah, sol- 
emnly, and in a voice like a preacher. ‘‘ Ask 
the lady to sing.” 

And so they all screamed out, ** Yes, yes; 
let the lady sing!” And the doctor burst into 
a laugh that made me jump. 

‘Oh, I can’t sing!” cried Frauces. ‘I 
have no music.” 

At this around turned Judah and one of 
the gray parrots, and walking off to the side 
of the room, picked upa roll of music by the 
ribbons which tied it at each end, and carry- 
ing it over, laid it before their mistress. 

** See here!” said Judah. 

Frances laughed; and it always seemed as 
if the plays were fresh and full of fun to her, 
‘* But I have a cold,” she answered. 

“Take some sugar,” said Judah. 

And ‘‘Sugar, sugar!” repeated the whole 
chorus. 

In her hand Frances held a little blue sugar- 
bowl, and opening it, she began slowly to 
pick out a lump to suit herself, while all the 
parrots, craning their heads, watched her. 
They knew that one of them would have a 
share, and hope ran high in each feathered 
breast. Suddenly she popped a lump into 
the mouth of a great, gorgeous, stupid crea- 
ture who never suid or did anything but stand 
slill to beadmired. He gave a hoarse chuckle, 
and walked off to a corner, watched by the 
disappointed ones. Frances sat idly biting 
ler lump with her pretty little glistening 
tceth, and every now and then she would 
surprise one of the party with a bit of it. 

She then spread the music out in front of 
herself, and the parrots pressed close around. 

‘*H’m!” she said, and straightway began 
to sing: 

“*I had a little nut tree, 
Aud nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear. 
“The King of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me, 
And all for the sake of 
My little nut tree.” 


**Don’t you think that is pretty?” said she. 

‘No,” said the parrots. 

‘*Oh, you horrid things!” she cried. 
don't you?” 

‘‘It is too baby,” replied the gray parrot. 
“We hate baby songs.” 

‘*Sing a better one, then;”’ and Frances 
curled her lip, just like a girl miffed by an- 
other, 

Instantly, and in the most dreadful crack- 
ed voice, quivering and quavering like an 
old woman, off started Judah on: “ Hear me, 
Norma! In pity, hear me!” And Frances 
clapped her hands to her ears, and we all fell 
to laughing together. But that absurd bird 
went on, tossing his head from side to side, 
until suddenly a red member of the company 
called out, ‘‘ Fire!” and there was a general 
twirl all around. But I saw the alarmist 
suddenly shiver and jump, and I knew what 
had happened. He had got his punishment. 
Frances had in her hand a little syringe full 
of water, and the performer, who was out of 
turn, got a share of its contents, and no one 
was the wiser, unless they knew beforehand. 
She also had a small white rod, and you had 
to notice pretty closely to see that she always 
pointed it at the bird whose turn had come. 
Her rod, sugar, and syringe prompted, re- 
warded, and punished, and she did all the 
rest, having, as her father said, a wonderful 
understanding with birds. They would fol- 
low her like dogs, and she had many birds 
besides the parrots. One of her prettiest 
tricks was to put them all into cages, and 
then hide. To see those birds all in a flutter 
the moment she called, ‘‘ Hoop!” and they 
hurrying here and there, crying, ‘‘ Hoop! 
hoop!” like so many hoarse children, was 
really a most funny spectacle. And I, being 
silly and prone to think that what I wanted 
would happen, used to fancy that she ar- 
ranged it for Judah to find her mostly. 

When Ben was at home, he used to take a 
great interest in the ‘‘ feather folks,” as he 
called them, and many a trick he suggested, 
aud many a bird he brought her. Once he 
got a monkey for her, but she wouldn’t have 
it; and I was rejoiced, for Frances was kin to 
birds, not to monkeys. In the winter her fa- 
ther and she used to take the parrots and go 
off on exhibiting expeditions; but in the sum- 
mer they were at home. Of course she was 
flattered and noticed, but she was never 
spoiled. 

Well, to go on with my story, it was not 
very long before a regular path was worn 
from my house to that belonging to Edgar 
Lenox, and it was the doctor's feet which 
made it. Fortunately, a board walk got the 
wear, and did not show it to all the neigh- 
bors. He never said much to me about it, 
but we know plenty of things no one ever 
tells us. One day [ asked Frances if they 
weren't tired of him, and she laughed. She 
said he took a scientific interest in the par- 
rots, and said their intellectual development 
was very curious. 

‘* Their intellectual grandmother!” said I. 

Men like Dr. Sylvester take scientific in- 
terest in human beings also, and especially 
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when these human beings are young and 
pretty, and wear soft white gowns. But it 
was Ben that worried me. How that boy 
could stay in Philadelphia after all the letters 
I wrote him and all the hints I gave him was 
a puzzle to me. As it was, the doctor was 
walking over the track slow or fast, as it 
pleased him, and nobody to molest or inter- 
fere. There are times when I’ve fretted to 
be a man, just to show some dunderhead 
how to go courting. And to have Ben be- 
have so was exasperating. But when I had 
just made up my mind that if Ben didn’t 
care, neither would I, in one day he walks, 
and just as cool and easy as you please! 

‘** You're a pretty fellow!” says I. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t you come home long ago?” 

“Couldn't,” said he. 

‘Didn't you get your money?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Then why didn’t you come?” 

**Couldn’t leave my girl.” 

‘‘Leave your fiddlestick! 
ceive my letters?” 

‘* Your letters?” 

‘** My letters.” 

“Oh yes. It was very good in you to 
write so often.” 

“Why didn’t you answer me? I felt afraid 
you had gone off on another voyage.” 

‘“Now look here, Aunt Lib; I couldn’t 
write; I hadn’t the time. When | was with 
my girl, of course I couldn't; and when I 
was away from her, I had to write to her. 
But how spruce you look! Keeping board- 
ers is becoming business, Aunt Lib. Does 
the doctor do chores for you?” 

‘*He hasn’t any time, Ben. 
with his girl.” 

‘*You haven't really let any one cut you 
out?” 

‘* Yes, dead, Ben. Iam cut out complete, 
and all my family with me.” 
‘And is he pretty well? 

him?” 

‘**Oh yes, you can see him. All you have 
to do is to walk up the road until you get to 
the Lenoxes’, and ask for Frances. You'll 
see the doctor without a telescope if you'll 
do that.” 

‘*Thank you kindly,” replied Ben. ‘‘ But, 
look here; { thought you said he was only 
going to stay two weeks.” 

‘*He hadn’t begun his scientific studies 
when he confined his intentions to that peri- 
od. You haven't any idea, Ben, how inter- 
esting a parrot is when it is looked at scien- 
tifically.” 

‘*And how about city doctors? Are they 
interesting scientifically too? What does 
his wife say to it? Does she think Cranberry 
Level a good sort of college?” 

‘‘T don’tknow, Ben. You see, she shipped 
for another port some two years ago, and 
you don't get messages even in bottles from 
the sea she sailed over.” 

At this Ben stared, but he didn’t say one 
word to me more about them, but began to 
tell me of the bother he had in proving his 
claim to the money. And as if to show he 
did not care about the doctor, he went the 
very next day off fishing with Newman 
Hunter, and I could not find out whether he 
had even seen Frances. But I did notice 
that he and the doctor did not take kindly 
to each other, and that Ben took care to be 
always late to his meals. 

One day, after Ben had been home per- 
haps half a week, he asked me if I was still 
in the pocket business. 

‘* And babies’ cut downs and made-overs. 
I've added that now.” 

‘*And what might that be?” said he. 

‘It’s making two of one.” 

‘*Of babies? Is it Solomon you are play- 
ing?” 

‘Not of babies—their dresses. I take a 
baby’s long dress, and I cut it in two. One 
part I hem, and the other part I put a yoke 
and sleeves on. So out of one I make two,” 

“It’s all Greek to me,” said he; ‘‘and I 
won't trouble you to explain further. Its 
pockets I am interested in. Some of mine 
are torn, and some have holes in them.” 

That very afternoon I picked up my basket, 
and I went into Ben’s room, and took all his 
clothes out of his closets and spread them 
on the bed. I mended them all, and cleaned 
off the spots with soap-bark. I told Ben 
that night that he’d find his clothes all tight 
and good. 

The next morning he came down as mad 
as hops. ‘What did you sew all my pock- 
ets up for?” said he. 

‘*Who sewed up your pockets?” 

“You know you did. Every blessed thing 
I have has the pockets sewed up.” 

‘*Dear me, Ben,” said I, ‘‘ what a lot of 
trouble that must have given you!” 

‘*And what did you put those things in 
them for?” 

Tn them?” 

‘Yes; in my pockets.” 

‘* What did I put in your pockets?” 

“That trash.” 

** What trash?” 

“ Now don’t be simple,” cried Ben. ‘‘ Why 
did you do it?” 

**Do you know,” said I, “‘ that I'd might- 
ily like to know what you mean by ‘ trash’? 
Won't you go upstairs and bring some of it 
down so I can see it?” 

Ben put his hand into his vest pocket, and 
he pulled outa bit of red ribbon, and he laid 
it down on the table in front of me. He 
next produced the advertisement of a little 
hall in New York, and from another pocket 
a parrot’s feather. 

** There’s some of it,” he says. 


Didun’t you re- 


He has to be 


And can I see 


“And I'll 


be blest if there wasn’t a gilt button off one 
of your dresses in my trousers pocket!” 

‘* Not off mine,” I answered; ‘* you never 
saw me wear gilt buttons. Maybe it’s your 
Philadelphia girl’s?” 

“Bother!” said he. ‘‘Come, let’s have 
breakfast. Has he gone?” 

I picked up the advertisement and read it 
aloud. ‘‘ Look here, Ben,” said I; ‘‘if you 
don’t want this, I might show it to Edgar 
Lenox. He could take Frances there next 
winter, and Dr. Sylvester could bring all his 
scientific friends to see the parrots.” 

‘* Bother!” said he again. 

‘* And this is one of Judah’s feathers—such 
a pretty green, Ben!—and this bit of ribbon is 
just like what Frances uses for tying up her 
music, and I declare the parrots have ravelled 
it carrying it.” 

“Can’t you be quiet?” says he. 

‘Why, I think it is interesting.” 

“Oh, youdo? And you have been collect- 
ing all these valuable relics,” he said, getting 
red; ‘‘and you took my pockets for a muse- 
um? I be blest if there wasn’t some dried 
golden-rod in my jacket!” 

**T didn't collect them, Ben; I haven’t the 
time. I found them odd times clearing out 
the doctor’s room. I suppose he brings some- 
thing home every day.” 

‘*That’s very nice. And I suppose you 
sewed up my pockets to keep your doctor's 
tokens safe?” 

‘** Exactly. And I’ve heard of people who 
hadn’t the sense to come in out of the rain; 
but when a man hasn’t sense enough to put 
his hands in his pockets to take out what is 
there, he has no use for pockets except to 
hold other people's belongings.” 

‘*That’s a sea-serpentish sort of a speech,” 
says he, ‘‘and winds about a good deal; but 
I can fetch something out of mine better than 
old feathers and buttons.” 

“You've lost the best thing your pockets 
ever held, Benjamin Ogden, let me tell you.” 

“ What’s that?” 

‘* Money to buy a wedding ring.” 

For a minute he didn’t say a word, and 
then he looked up serious enough. ‘‘ Aunt 
Lib,” said he, ‘‘ I never had that in my pocket. 
I’ve had money for saving and money for 
presents and money for friends and for fools, 
but never for a wedding ring. And now I'll 
tell you something: I’ve shipped for China.” 

** You haven't!” 

‘“*T have.” 

‘*And you'll let Dr. Sylvester spoil your 
chances?” 

‘He can’t,” said he, simply. 
any.” 

“ He'll go off and forget Frances.” 

“T hope he will.” 

** Or maybe he'll marry her. She's a pretty 
girl.” 

‘** Perhaps he will.” 

‘ Ben!” says L. 

‘**Look here, Aunt Lib”—and he got up 
and began to fill his pipe—‘‘I asked Frances 
to marry me before I went to Philadelphia, 
and she said she couldn’t.” 

** She didn’t mean it.” 

‘* Yes, she did. And you can’t blame the 
doctor, for she hadn’t seen him then.” 
‘She'll change her mind.” 

‘ Not on my asking.” 

‘Have you signed?” 

‘No; but I shall next week. I made all 
the arrangements before I left Philadelphia.” 
And off he went to Hunter’s. 

I sat down and looked at the dishes stand- 
ing on the table, and I saw that I had not 
ouily lost Frances, but I was going to have 
Mary Ann Hunter! “ But not in this house, 
miss,” said I, getting up and making the 
work fly as I cleared away; ‘‘ not in Eliza- 
beth Ogden’s house as long as she lives.” 

There was one thing certain, that 7 could 
neither help nor hinder. There was Frances 
and the doctor at one end of the village, and 
3en and Mary Ann at the other, and to have 
puta spoke in the wheel I’d have had to have 
one or the other, or both, and I hadn’t either! 
I did my share of thinking over all this— 
awake at nights when I should have been 
sleeping; in the day when work was waiting 
—but thinking opened no door. As for wait- 
ing to see what would happen, that was nev- 
er my way. If I want pease in my garden, I 
plant them. Waiting brings weeds and por- 
tulaca, never pease. My father used to say 
when things went wrong, that even if the 
horses’ heads were turned from home, the 
world was round, and if you'd wait, they 
would come around heading right. And it’s 
true, but the world is big as well as round, 
and there are miles aud miles to travel. 

I suppose I would have got along better in 
my thinking if I hadn’t had something on 
my mind. I was always trying to get around 
this, and I couldn’t; and neither could I de- 
vise anything else. I wasn’t so worried about 
Mary Ann Hunter, because I didn’t suppose 

3en was going to marry before he started on 
his voyage, but Frances was in much more 
danger of slipping off, and I had as little 
wish to lose Frances as a niece as I had to 
get Mary Ann. 

But the plan that had come into my head 
yas of a character so startling and absurd 
that it made me turn both red and cold to 
think of it. The worst of it was that I liked 
the idea, and I knew I oughtn’t to. Still, if 
I accomplished it, I knew I should have the 
inside track, and Dr. Sylvester's running 
might be spoiled for him. I thought and 
thought of it until in the afternoon, as I was 
sewing at the window, I saw Edgar Lenox 
going to the post-office, and a voice right in 
my ear seemed to say: ‘‘ Now if you are go- 


**T haven't 
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ing to doit, doit. Every day counts a week 
now.” And asif I had been chased, I dropped 
my work, flew up stairs, took out my dark 
blue cashmere, did up my hair quite fluffy, 
and was down again before Edgar turned 
the corner on his way back. Just as he got 
opposite the gate, I opened the front door 

**Oh, Mr. Lenox,” said I, quite naturally, 
‘*did you notice whether there was a letter 
for me?” 

‘*No,” he answered, coming up the porch; 
‘but I have to go to Ludlow’s 
and Ill inquire.” 

“You needn't mind,” said I; ‘‘ the doctor 
goes for his mail before tea, and if there is 
one there, he'll bring it. I thonght if Rhoda 
Lynn had written. I'd like the letter early.” 

“Rhoda Lynn!” said he. 
to her?” 

‘*Sometimes;” and then I began to talk of 
the weather. Rhoda Lynn, indeed! A letter 
from her would have been so surprising, I 
should have been anxious to know what was 
in it, and who was dead. We never wrote 
unless somebody died. 

So we stood and talked, he on the little 
porch with the wistaria over it, and the old 
white climbing-rose pushing through, and I 
on the step in the doorway. He said he 
couldn’t come in, and, indeed, I hoped he 
wouldn't when I asked him And then, 
suddenly, not preparing myself at all, I said: 

“Have you seen my dahlias this year, Ed- 
gar? They are uncommonly full.” 

He gave me one look. No,” said he. 

The way he spoke brought my spirit back, 
for I take curt answers to polite questions 
from no one; and I came out, and he walked 
alongside of me, and for a moment neither 
one of us spoke. Then we began to talk of 
vegetables, and how to keep caterpillars from 
ruining the grapes, and about planting spin 
ach in the fall, and this and that, and not one 
inch nearer where I was bound to go did we 
get. But I noticed how thin and gray his 
hair was growing, and I hoped I was bearing 
my years better than he was, for we were 
near an age, and I felt sorry that he didn’t 
pull himself together and be more alert. 

Then, in the way things happen when you 
least expect them to, he stood stock-still_ by 
the old arbor, where the tulips grew in spring 
and the dahlias in the fall. Close by them 
grew my asters 

‘* Elizabeth,” said he, looking at me ina 
dreamy way, for which | could have shaken 
him, ‘‘I never see that yellow-pink variety 
without thinking of you.” 

‘Indeed ?” said I ‘Well, that aster is 
really mine I’ve saved the seed every fall 
from it, and I have planted it just there every 
spring; so you see how long I have had it 
in that spot.” 

I was in for it now! 

“* And why did you want it there?” 
‘** And just that particular one?” 

‘It always looked natural,” [ answered. 
‘*And the white dahlias stood next. [thought 
they looked pretty together.” 

‘*And had you no other reason?” said he. 

‘Ob no,” said I. 

‘Of course not—of course no he an- 
swered, and at once began to tell me some- 
thing—I know not what—that he meant to 
do. As he talked, I looked at him. It was 
now or never! Had he been built like Ben 
teasing and joking, it would have been never 

‘‘No, I cannot!” said I to myself; and 
then I did it! Instantly, without meaning 
to! I stooped over, and I broke off one of 
the yellow-pink asters 

Edgar,” said I, ‘‘it has taken a great 
many years to come to blooming, but if you 
want it, here it is.” 


after supper, 


Do you write 


said he. 


His face grew red and then pale, and he 
put out his hand and drew it back. ‘‘ Eliza 


beth, you do not mean it?” 
Yes.” 

‘* Has it grown from that flower?” 

‘** Yes, Edgar.” 

‘*The one you refused me?” 

** That one. 

‘** Buta great many have bloomed between.” 

‘** Hundreds, Edgar;” and I turned a little 
icy, remembering that it was not I who had 
been inconstant, and I flung the flower on 
the ground. He picked it up, and followed 
me, for I at once turned to go to the house. 

Neither one of us spoke until we stood to 
gether in the kitchen, for 1 went in by the 
back door. The windows were open, and 
the perfume of the grapes that grew on the 
trellis over them filled the room. 

‘** Elizabeth,” he said, holding the flower, 
**you know I said I would never marry un 
til you gave me one of these flowers?” 

I nodded my head. 

‘*But I broke my word. Still, you need 
not curl your lip. Rhoda Lynn and you 
managed it between you.” 

‘* Now, Edgar Lenox,” said I, ‘‘ don’t talk 
nonsense! What was it to me whether you 
married or not, seeing I wasn't going to marry 
you myself?” 

**Oh, Lib,” he cried, taking both my hands; 
‘* what was I, all hurt to the heart, to make 
another suffer? And as I loved you, so did 
Patty love me; and you—you yourself con 
fessed you knew it.” 

‘Rhoda Lynn said so, 

“Patty loved me faithfully, truly, Eliza 
beth. Did 1 not know it every day as we 
lived together, and my heart ached for you? 
And you—it was you who told me to marry 
her.” 

“TI did.” And then I could not help it, but 
] said I thought he wouldn't. 

He looked at me, alert and erect enough 

(Continued on page 934.) 
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Ain The Firft Thank{giving. 


By’ Th eron Brown. 


“Our harveft being gotten in, ourGovernor fent four men on fowling 
that fo we might after a fpecial manner rejoice to- gether after we 
had gathered the fruit of our labor Ze/ter to George Morton in 
England from Edward Winflow in Plymouth, Dec.11, 1621 .] 





Ye four,to-morrow morn, 
Go forth and hunt for flefh to eat, 
While otherf grind the corn. 

Our fieldf are gleaned, the woodf are not; 
Be fure no firelock failf; 

Our manna feaft thif year at leaft 
Shall {moke with ftore of quailf. 

And He who Ifrael filled and clad 
Will hear our heartf defire. 

And bid hif defert-church make glad 

By every houfehold fire” 


They went-to {mite the flying duck, 
And lay the pigeon low,- 

With pouch and gun,(waf Standifh one? ) 
And Plymouth faw them go. 


Did Howlandf roaring match lock pick 
The f{quirrel from hif tree? 

Did fluttering partridge feel the prick 
Of Winflowf light fufee? 

Did Aldenf deadly blunderbuff 
Impale the rabbit brown, 

Or the bold ‘Captant “mufket fna 
And bring the turkey down? 


No ballad of that ancient chafe 
Hath named the fowlerf four, 
But ftill in thought the {poil they brought 
We count at Bradford{ door, 
And fee old Plymouth gathered round 
That firft Thankfgiving{ fare 
To bleff the meat whofe favor fweet 
Went up with Brewfterf prayer. 
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A THANKSGIVING FEAST. 


Ww* two are the last, my daughter. 

To set the tabie for two, 

Where once we had plates for twenty, 
Is a lonesome thin, to do. 

But my bovs and girls are scattered 
To the East and the West afar, 
And he who was dearer thai children 
Has passed through the gates ajar. 


I’m wanting my bairns for Thanksgiving. 
I thought last night, as I lay 

Awake in my bed and watching 
For the breaking of the day, 

How my heart would leap in gladness 
If, a letter should come this morn 

To say that they could not leave us here 
To keep the feast forlorn. 


Samuel, my son in Dakota, 
Is a rich man, as I hear, 
And he'll never let want approach us, 
Save the wanting of him near; 
While Jack is in San Francisco, 
And Edward over the sea, 
And only my little Jessie 
Is biding at home with me. 


Aad I feel like poor Naomi 
When back to her own she went, 
And they said, “Is this Naomi?” 

She well knew what they meant. 
I’ve staid, and the lads have wandered, 
And the time that was swift to go 

When I was brisk and busy 
Is laggard and dull and slow. 


Oh! the happy time for a mother 
Is when her bairns are smail, 
And into the nursery beds at night 
She gathers her darlings all; 
When the wee ones are about her, 
With gleeful noise and cry, 
And she hushes the tumult with a smile, 
Her brood beneath her eye. 


But a mother must bear her burden 
When ber babes are bearded men, 
On ‘change and in the army, 
Or scratching away with a pen 
In some banker’s dusty office, 
As Martin is, no doubt— 
A mother must bear her burden, 
And learn to do without. 


I know the Scripture teaching, 
To keep the halt and blind, 

And the homesick and the desolate, 
At the festal hour in mind. 

Of the fat and the sweet a portion 
I'll send to the poor man’s door, 

But I'm wearying for my children 
To sit at my board once more. 


{ tell you, Jessie, my darling, 
This living for money and pelf, 
It takes the heart from life, dear ; 
It robs a man of himself. 
This old bleak hill-side hamlet, 
That sends its boys away, 
Has a right to claim them back, dear, 
Qn the fair Thanksgiving day. 


Shame on my foolish fretting! 
Here are letters, a perfect sheaf; 

Open them quickly, dearest! 
Ab me, 'tis beyond belief! 

By ship and train they’re hasting, 
Rushing along on tle way. 

Tell the neighbors all my children 
Will be here Thanksgiving day. 


THE TROUBLE I TOOK FOR BEN. 
(Continued from page 931.) 


now, and without one word he took off his 
coat, and then his yest, bundled up the vest, 
and handed it to me. 

“There!” said We, ‘‘ you can make a pin- 
cushion of it;” and:he put his coat on again. 

I don’t want that thing.” 

‘Nor L I’ve kept my word about that, 
Lib. Patty begged, me to leave it off; but 
she nor no one knew that I told you, when 
you teased me after refusing me, that I'd 
wear it to the day of my death.” 

“Put it on again, Edgar Lenox; don't 
tempt Providence to-day.” 

* Oh, he is dead—that Edgar Lenox!* This 
is a new one—the true one—the real one!” 

So then we went into the parlor and sat 
down together, I holding the red vest; and I 
have it yet, but I never made a pin-cushion 
of it. We talked until the sun had set, and 
the people began to go by in little groups go- 
ing home; and then Edgur stood up, prepar- 
ing to go. 

**And, Elizabeth,” he said to me, ‘‘we 
will not remember all the years we have 
lost. After we are married, it shall be as if 
you had given me the flower when I asked 
you for it; and if it is forced upon us that we 
cave not been together, you will say, ‘ He has 
been away on a long voyage, and that is the 
reason I must explain this to him,’ and I will 
think the same; but we will remember that 
our hearts were all the time anchored side by 
side.” 

W hen he left me, I sat, forgetting everything 
else. It seemed so wonderful and yet so 
natural to know that his comfort and his 
happiness were now my care. It was all 
wrong that we had lost these years when he 
“had been away,” but surely it was right to 
eud our lives together. And because | was 
so happy, and we were so content just to sit 
and look at each other and to understand, I 
the more determined that Frances should not 
spoil her life Wirough ignorance. Who kuew 
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better than I how easy it is to trifle with 
your happiness before you have lost it, and 
before you know what it is to be lonely and 
of no consequence toany one? And even as 
he stands looking so wistful, and as if he 
could not believe you meant it, it is easy to 
tease aud say no and not care; but wait— 
wait until you see him Sunday after Sunday 
walk into church with his wife, and you sit 
alone with neither husband nor child; and 
wait until. you love with a love that longs to 
hold and to keep the child that has another 
mother, but whose father looks at you as if 
he said to himself forever: *‘ That woman— 
that one—she—she is dead! Let me remem- 
ber that!” 

And now Edgar had gone away, the aster 
in his hand, and in the morning, when I fear- 
ed to give it to him, I had had no thought of 
this contented peace. I lrad thought of Ben, 
and of having a mother’s place near Frances. 

The next day we told the children. Fran- 
ces was fond of me, but I know she did not 
take kindly to the thought of her father’s 
bringing a wife home; but of this she said 
nothing tome. Ben took it hard. I had to 
comfort him. If I had been his mother, he 
could not have rebelled more. I told him he 
must remember how lonely I was when he 
was off. ‘‘ And this time you'll be away three 
years, and I’m getting to be an old woman.” 
‘That's a good reason for marrying,” said 
he, “‘ now isn't it? But I'll stay and see you 
launched.” 

And partly for my sake, and partly, I 
know, because he was anxious about things, 
he wrote to the captain, whom he knew very 
well, having sailed with him twice before, 
and asked him to let him off and get another 
mate. So then he told the whole village that 
he was staying to give me away. 

But the thing that tickled me, and made 
me smile whenever I thought of it, was Dr. 
Sylvester’s manner after he heard of it. Ed- 
gar told him the next morning, and when the 
doctor came back to dinner he tried to con- 
gratulate me as if itdid not make a shadow’s 
difference whom I married, but iron nails 
would not have’satisfied those greedy white 
teeth of his had his temper ruled the biting. 
He left in a few days, but he said he’d be 
back to the wedding. And come he did, and 
I was not amused then. 

It was early in October, for there was no 
use in our waiting, seeing how many years 
the wedding had been put off, aud we had 
arranged to walk quietly to church, the four 
of us. We were going late, 30 as to escape 
the people, and we had arranged to wait in 
the vestry-room until we were called. This 
was not Edgar’s plan. He wanted us to go 
into the church and sit in his pew, which 
was well up front. I wouldn't consent to 
that, and I told him I wasn’t sure anyway 
that I was going to desert the Ogden pew 
even after I had lost the name. One thing I 
had decided—the old house was to stand 
just as I left it. There was no telling what 
might happen. Well, I was waiting for 
Edgar, all ready, and I had just put my long 
scissors, and the dozen solid teaspoons from 
Dr. Sylvester, and the butter- knife from 
Mary Aun Hunter, and some other things in 
a basket to be carried over Monday, when I 
heard the doctor’s laugh. He was at the gate 
talking to Edgar and Frances. I had a mind 
not to get married, I was that tried! 

When Frances came running up, I was 
sitting on the side of the bed. ‘ Why 
haven't you your bonnet on?” said she, 
and I couldn't tell her I had taken it off. 
She put it on, and tied the strings in a bow, 
and kissed me, and we were quite happy, 
and we both laughed. If she had been let 
alone, Frances would have soon loved me as 
her mother. 

So there was five of us to go to church. 
Edgar and I, and Frances and the doctor, and 
Ben lagging behind. You might have thought 
the doctor was going to marry the whole vil- 
lage himself, so smiling and hearty was he, 
shaking hands with every one he met and 
calling everybody by name, for all the world 
like a candidate for election. But when we 
waited in the vestry-room he was quiet 
enough, and sat there as serious as any one. 
Only four of us waited there, for Ben staid 
outside. If it had not been for Edgar’s ridic- 
ulous happiness, I do believe I would have 
cried from vexation, the doctor spoiling 
everything. and making Ben so glum, and 
Frances all blushing and trembling when 
she met her lover's eyes. 

For the doctor was her lover. It did not 
need a Philadelphia lawyer to find that out. 
Instead of forgetting her, he had come back 
mad with love for her, and he was so de- 
lighted at being with her again, he could not 
even try to hide his feelings. Even Edgar 
saw it. 

‘*We will have to take Frances to New 
York this winter,” he said; ‘the doctor is 
set upon it.” 

** Did he tell you so?” 

‘Not exactly; but you can see how 
wrapped up he is in her. Iam sorry, Eliza- 
beth, for I know you are disappointed; but he 
isa rich man, a good man, and he loves her.” 

“Yes,” said I; ‘‘and the parrots too. I 
suppose you'll take her to New York to ex- 
hibit, and of course the doctor will bring all 
his fashionable friends to see her, and intro- 
duce her. Willi you have posters on the walls 
advertising her too ? He'd like that, Iknow.” 

** Elizabeth,” said my husband, too happy 
to care for my impertinences, ‘‘I believe 
you set your cap for him, and now you are 
jealous.” 


The nextday, Monday, the 11th of October, 





I went down home, and queer enough did it 
seem to unlock the door and go in knowing 
that no one lived there. Of course I had gone 
home many and many a time and found the 
house empty, but it was different now.. The 
very silence was more silent, and I felt as I 
might had some one been dead up-stairs. 
But after I had opened the shutters and let 
the sunshine in, and had cleared up—for I had 
left some things in confusion, going away 
as I did to be married—I began to feel as if I 
had awakened from a dream, and that I was 
still Elizabeth Ogden. Every now and then 
I would say to myself, ‘‘ Mrs. Edgar Lenox 
has to go home, you know, so she had better 
not dawdle,” but it was almost like a silly 
joke. 

After, while stopping at a window, still in 
a maze, I saw Dr. Sylvester sauntering down 
the street, stopping here and there, speaking 
to one and another, and showing his white 
teeth as he smiled and beamed like a July 
sun at noon. And then, swiftly walking, 
came Frances, who nodded to him, but grave- 
ly, and passed on. The doctor stood still, 
fidgeted for a moment or two, then turned 
and walked after her. He did not hurry, 
but it was plain he had a purpose in view, 
and he stopped for no one. I had a clear 
view over the street and far beyond, and I 
stood still and watched. When Frances 
reached the mill, she turned and went down 
Merrill's Lane, and [ lost her. When the doc- 
tor reached the mill, he also turned and went 
out of sight. But presently I saw them 
again going over Kemp’s meadow, and they 
were walking side by side. 

As I still stood there I heard Ben come in 
and call me, and in a moment he was in the 
room, as glad to see me as he could have 
been had I been away on a voyage. But I 
had no heart for greeting, and | took off my 
glasses and handed them to him. 

‘* What is the matter with them?” said he. 
‘Do you want them changed? Can't you 
see well through them?” 

‘*T see too well, Ben; I see too much. It 
is you who need them. It is you who are 
blind.” And silently I pointed to the distant 
figures. ‘‘ How can you permit it?” I said. 
‘* He is unworthy of her. He has taught her 
deceit; he will take her from us. I do not 
believe in him, Ben. We shall lose her, and 
what will she gain? I tremble, I am sick at 
my heart, Ben.” 

His face was as pale as the dead. ‘‘ And 
I, Aunt Lib, am I not sick at heart, filled 
with anger as hot as hell? But what can I 
do? a with her—with him? Do you 
think I can see her blush and flutter when 
he comes near her and not care? She is 
blind and deaf to all the world if he is in 
sight or hearing. How can I keep my hands 
off him, and what would please me better 
than to knock him into spots this moment? 
But will anything make her love me? And 
if she will not love me, for what else need I 
eare? For Heaven’s sake say no more to 
me! I will go to sea to-night if you talk to 
me of her.” 

And so he went away, bent on getting her 
out of his heart, and I stood still, crying and 
praying that he might forget her, but having 
no children, and they having neither of them 
a mother, I loved them so dearly, both of 


‘them. 


When I went back to my new home, Ed- 
gar told me that Dr. Sylvester was going 
to New York that night on the 7.45 train, 
and I determined I would go to Frances’s 
room soon after, and open my heart to her 
aus a mother might, and warn her. To Edgar 
I said not a word. 

When night came and tea was over, Fran- 
ces went to her room to sew, and left us alone; 
and we sat and talked of people who were 
dead and times that were gone, just as 
though we had been separated for years aud 
had news to tell. Presently he spoke of the 
sally-lunn we used to have Sunday night at 
home, and it came to me that I should like 
to surprise him with one for breakfast. So 
after a while I slipped into the kitchen, and 
iv a jiffy I had the sponge set, but I could 
not find a Turk’s-head in which to bake it, 
and a sally-lunn in a round Joaf is a chick- 
en with fur on it. It was too late to go for 
my own, but I knew that Mrs. Black, who 
was a near neighbor now, had a match for 
ours in size and ware, and it took but a min- 
ute to go there. The bonnet and shawl I 
had worn in the morning hung in the closet 
under the stairs, and I flung them on, went 
out the back door, and ran along, It made 
Maria Black laugh to see me so neighborly 
all at once, and she said she thought I was 
one of the people who had a brass kettle, and 
so neither borrowed nor lent. I wasn’t go- 
ing to stay to be teased, so I tucked the dish 
under my shawl, said I had a husband to con- 
sider, and was off in a moment. 

Now the Blacks’ house stood back from the 
road, and in front was an osage-orange hedge, 
and justas I turned the path which led to the 
gate, I heard on the road a voice I well knew 
sing out: “Hear me, Norma! In pity—” 

And there was a sudden commotion, and 
Dr. Sylvester said, ‘‘I told you not to bring 
that beast.” 

‘*Oh, Carrol”—and this was Frances— 
**vou said this morving I could.” 

It was now eight o'clock, but as I stood 
still listening I heard her say she would run 
home with it, aud he objected because they 
would lose the train. She must leave it by 
the hedge, and whoever found it would take 
it home. She would not consent to this, and 
he saying they would lose the train anyhow 
if they did not hurry, they went on, 
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It all flashed on me. The 7.45 train to 
New York had passed. This was a blind, 
his saying that he meant to take that. At 
8.23 there was one going to Philadelphia and 
south, and they were bound for it. I ran 
after them a little way, turned to go and tell 
Edgar and bring him, turned back again, laid 
the Turk’s-head under the hedge, and went 
on as fast as I could, but not so fast as they 
who had the start. Before I reached the 
station the cars came rushing on, and I flew, 
As I ran on the platform I heard the con- 
ductor say, “All aboard!” and I saw him 
swing himself and his lantern up on the 
steps; but I jumped on, going as the train 
was, and a brakesman caught me and pulled 
me into a car and to a seat, where I had some 
trouble getting my breath. As soon as I had 
collected myself enough to look around, I 
was quite satisfied, for in front of me, iguo- 
rant of me, sat the couple I had pursued. 
I straightened my bonnet and pinned my 
shawl, and getting up, walked forward aud 
took a seat behind them. 

‘* Good-evening, Frances,” said I. ‘‘ Did 
you get through your sewing?” 

And my heart bled for her as she jumped, 
turned, and looked at me, so frightened, 
so ashamed, was her face. But he! Black 
enough was his face, and could he have 
pulled up a plank in the floor, and pushed 
me down under the grinding wheels, not a 
moment would he have wasted. 

‘*Did you tell her?” he said to her, his 
eyes flashing. 

‘*No, she didn’t,” Ianswered. ‘‘ She kept 
it as tight as you and the devil could desire; 
but, all the same, we'll have a family wed- 
ding.” 

“Who asked you to come?” he cried. “You 
are a dangerous, meddling woman!” 

‘** Who asked you to my wedding?” said I. 
‘‘T didn't. And Jam not dangerous. And 
as for meddling, where is a mother’s place but 
at her daughter's side when the girl is to be 
married?” 

At that moment the conductor came 
through for the tickets. The doctor gave 
him theirs. He punched them and gave 
them back. Then he put out his hand for 
mine. 

‘**T was in such a hurry I hadn’t time to 
get one,” said I. 

He took a good look at me, laughed, and 
said: *‘ Well, you were in a hurry, that’s a 
fact! And your ticket will cost more. Where 
to?” 

‘“Wherever my daughter is going. You 
looked at their tickets.” 

He gave a sharp glance at me and at them, 
hesitated a moment, and then, saying he 
would bring it to me, went away. 

It was for Washington, and I had just 
about money enough to pay for it in my 
pocket. I carried more money than usual, 
because I had thought I might need to buy 
something for the house, and I didn’t want 
to ask Edgar. 

For a long time we sat in silence, each 
having plenty to think about, when suddenly 
out of the basket at Frances’s feet came Ju- 
dah’'s voice, saying, “ Take some sugar,” and 
slowly repeated, “ Sugar, sugar!” Even Dr. 
Sylvester smiled at this, and Frances’s face 
lost a little of its downcast, miserable look 

Presently the doctor turned around, “What 
are you going to do?” said he. ‘* What ab- 
surd project are you pursing?” 

“Tam going with Frances,” said I, in the 
most matter-of-fact way; ‘just what 1 told 
you first.” 

“We do not want you,” he replied, in a low 
voice, looking at me with the most angry 
eyes; ‘* we refuse to allow tape to accompany 
us. You have no right todoso. If you were 
Frances’s mother, the question would be dif- 
ferent. Asitis, you have no right to intrude 
upon us. No rights, either moral or legal.” 

‘That may be true enough,” said [, look- 
ing at him steadily; ‘‘and I cannot prevent 
her marrying you, but Lam not going to leave 
her until I see her married. Don't ery, 
Frances;” and I turned to her: ‘* You ought 
to know I am only acting for your welfare,” 

She put out ber hand and pressed mine as 
I laid it on the back of the seat, but she could 
not say a word. The doctor took a quick 
glance about the car to see if people were 
noticing us, and when he saw they were, 
he straightened himself up, and not another 
word did he say. 

I could not help smiling to myself, for it 
was a ridiculous position, and if he had 
known he was going to run off with me too, 
he would not have been in such a hurry. 
And so we travelled on in silence, and I Le 
came so sleepy I could searcely keep my 
eyes open, but I knew we had to change cars 
at Sadler’s Junction, and I could not risk a 
nap. And my mind forever ran on Edgar. 
What had he thought when he found that 
neither Frances nor I was in the house? aud 
if he went out to look for us, had any one 
seen us get on the cars? and if they had and 
told him, what would he fancy? Greatly did 
I repent because I had not spoken more 
freely to him of my fears. 

We left the cars together, the doctor ail in 
a hurry, but as they had two bags and Ju- 
dah, I was well able to keep up with them. 
After we were out, I took Frances’s arm,and 
we entered the next train together, and I sat 
down by her. The doctor sat opposite, and 
guawed his mustache into scallops. Very ear- 
ly in the morning, before dawn, we reached 
Philadelphia, and here we had to wait for 
the Washington Express, and as we walked 
up the platform the doctor asked me if I 
would carry the basket with Judah in it. 
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‘*No, thank you,” said I; ‘‘ I'll take your 
valise for you, but not the bird.” 

He glared at me, and walked ahead, a va- 
lise in each hand, and Frances carrying Ju- 
dah. 

‘*Frances,” said he, all at once, ‘‘ we must 
have something to eat. Come this way.” 

So I followed along, and sat down like the 
skeleton at a feast, and when the waiter came 
along, the doctor said, very civilly, ‘‘ What 
will you have, Mrs, Lenox?” 

‘*What I take I'll pay for,” said I. 

“The lady will give her own order,” said 
he; and I grew red because of my rudeness. 

They had beefsteak and olives, and oysters, 
and coffee, and lots of little things; but my 

urse said tea and a ham sandwich, and that 

had. After we had finished our meal, we 
went back into the ladies’ waiting-room, and 
made ourselves comfortable, Frances and I, 
while the doctor went out to smoke a cigar. 

It was so quiet, in spite of the people go- 
ing about, and the chairs were so easy, that 
Frances and I were almost asleep when the 
man came in and called a train, and we both 
jumped; but it was for New York and some 
other places, and so we sat down again, easy 
in our minds, our train not going, he said, 
for thirty-five minutes. It was nearly that 
when I asked: 

‘**Frances where is Dr. Sylvester? We'll 
have to go soon.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ Smoking outside, I sup- 
pose; but he will be in time.” 

The train was called, the man looking par- 
ticularly at us, and we went out; but there 
was no sign of the doctor, and we waited all 


* in a worry, just as though we both wanted 


him; but look where we would, we could see 
no sign of him. Then the train went puff- 
ing out, and we, left behind, looked in dismay 
and astonishment at each other. It was so 
unexpected that it did not occur to me to be 
glad. 

Frances was sure there had been an acci- 
dent, but a police-officer whom I asked said 
there had been none. When he found we 
were in trouble, and I verily believe J seem- 
ed to be also, he asked us a good many ques- 
tions, and finally said, ‘‘ Where is his bag- 
gage?” 

We looked at each other, and at once 
Frances began to cry, because she guessed; 
and she was right. The gateman told the 
police - officer that such s man had gone 
through his gate, and taken a New York 
train. 

The policeman had a daughter himself—a 
pretty girl and good, he said—and he was 
kind to us. He told me where I could get 
my money back for the ticket from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, and he found out 
when the first train left for Cranberry Level. 
I had everything to do, for Frances was like 
stone, and after her fit of crying was over, 
said not a word. Judah, tired of confine- 
ment, sang, ordered sugar, and gathered little 
crowds about us; but Frances took no no- 
tice of anything. And so we reached the 
village about eleven o’clock—a tired woman, 
a proud and silent girl, and a hungry scream- 
ing parrot. 

But I thought I could bear anything, hav- 
ing saved Frances, and being sure of a warm 
ahd glad welcome and of thanks and praises. 
So | walked up to Edgar’s happy enough, 
aud not too forgetful to look under the hedge, 
and pick up the Turk’s-head. 

Judge then how I felt when we entered 
the room where Edgar sat, and without one 
word he got up and walked out of the door! 
I sat down and cried from misery, disappoint- 
ment,and tire. And Frances went up stairs 
filled with her own troubles, and Judah kept 
insisting that the lady should sing. When 
Edgar came in to his dinner he had no ques- 
tions to‘ask ; but he told me that Ben had gone 
to New York to ship for the West Indies, 
having had a good offer. To this I had 
nothing to say. What was there to say or to 
do? This was the end to all my trouble— 
Edgar -affronted, Ben gone, Frances miser- 
able, Dr. Sylvester infuriated, and I with all 
my world against me! 

And for a year I had uphill times. But 
not with Edgar! The day was not done be- 
fore our misunderstanding was over, and he 
comforted me greatly, and for the first time 
since my mother’s death I knew the support 
of a heart faithful and unquestioning, an ear 
patient and kindly, a voice tender and helpful. 

With Frances i had but one talk, and in it 
I found her hard and unforgiving. She con- 
sidered me the ruin of her happiness and 
prosperity. ‘The doctor had a cousin in 
Washington, and he had told Frances they 
would be married from her house. 

‘*Why was not your own father’s house 
good enough?” 

‘*There were reasons,” said she, putting 
her lips together tightly. 

‘*Frances Lenox,” said I, “if that man 
told you I should oppose it here, he was right; 
but when he told you—and I know he did— 
that I should hinder it, he lied.” 

For months she went about the house cold 
and disagreeable. She devoted herself to her 
birds, but there was no talk of exhibiting. 
She was in no humor for it, and Edgar was 
content to stay at home. In the early sum- 
mer we sent Frances to visit a cousin who 
kept a large livery-stable at Long Branch; 
but in two weeks she was home, paler than 
ever, but fitful and uneven in temper, unset- 
tled and unhappy. 

She had met Dr. Sylvester face to face. 
He had stared at her, lifted his eyebrows, and 
passed on. After this she had no place for 
him but in a bitter mortified memory. She 
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had forgiven his silence, had hoped against 
his neglect to explain or apologize; she had 
blamed all of us, and pardoned him, but this 
insult opened her eyes. Of course this ex- 
perience made her no happier nor more com- 
panionable, and when Ben came home, short- 
ly after, Edgar and I had a truly delightful 
time! Frances behaved like a vixen, and 
Ben revenged himself by being disagreeable. 
If they spoke to each other, they quarrelled; 
and if they were silent, it was the silence of 
the coming storm. Finally I became tired 
of their tempers and tantrums, and I said one 
night at supper that my old house had been 
empty long enough, and I was going back 
toit. Iwas used to living in peace and quiet, 
and here there was neither. 

‘** Will you leave me ?” said Edgar. 

**No,” said I; “you may come. You are 
a saint in sweetness, and I can get along with 
you.” 

“And so am I a saint,” said Ben, ‘‘ and 
you are used to me. I'll come too.” 

‘* No, you won't. Neither you nor Frances. 
I wouldn’t trust either of you.” 

“You can’t leave me,” said Frances. “ Papa 
might, but you couldn't.” 

“Can't I? Try me,” I answered. 

‘*Take her at her word,” cried Ben. ‘‘ Do 
try her. Let us stay here, Frances, and they 
an go, and we will quarrel all we like.” 

Frances looked at him. ‘‘Do you dare 
me?” said she. 

“3 aor 

“Done,” said she. 


About Christmas they were married, and 
then we did go to my house, and they staid 
in Edgar’s. 

About two months after they were mar- 
ried, Ben brought Judah over and hung him 
in my kitchen. Frances, he said, was tired 
of him, and didn’t take care of him. I wait- 
ed to see what all this meant, and I soon 
found out when Judah called out: 

‘* Frances, go home, go home! A woman’s 
place is at home.” 

I didn’t say a word, but I waited to see 
what Frances would do when she heard it. 

Ben’s ears? Yes, they were pretty red, 
but then they were well pulled. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XVI.—PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 

OTHING grows. by what it feeds on 

more rapidly than the love of beauty, 
and for this reason every home should have 
a few good pictures, at whatever cost; and 
fortunately cheap and good process repro- 
ductions of fine pictures are not beyond the 
shortest purse. Good photographs are also 
cheap, and are artistically the most satisfac- 
tory reproductions of a great masterpiece. 
Good pictures one must have, as one has 
books, for their educating value. As be- 
tween books and pictures it is sometimes 
difficult to choose, but as between either and 
fine china, draperies, or any luxurious dec- 
oration whatever, there ought not to be an 
instant’s hesitation. Children reared in the 
atmosphere which good books and pictures 
give can hardly fail to absorb refinement 
from their surroundings, and, after the ster- 
ling virtues, no quality is more desirable. 

In selecting pictures for the home, several 
other qualifications besides their artistic value 
must be taken into consideration. First, the 
wall space of drawing-rooms and living- 
rooms is usually limited, and only compara- 
tively small pictures can be hung there to 
advantage. Yet the drawing-room picture, 
to be effective, must show its full value across 
the room, a distance of from three to a doz- 
en yards. For this reason pictures crowded 
with small figures do not show to advantage 
in private houses. 

‘There was at one time a fashion for hang- 
ing in parlors and halls engravings of Ameri- 
can historical pictures involving many fig- 
ures. The patriotism of the custom was 
admirable, and the engravings were excellent, 
but the effect was bad, because the portraits 
of the historical figures were so much reduced 
that the features became indistinguishable 
unless one stood before the engraving and 
studied it—which is not what home pictures 
are for. If one wishes patriotic pictures— 
and every home should have a few, as it 
should have the American flag to hang its 
‘**banner on the outer wall” on the Fourth 
of July and other national days—single por- 
traits of great Americans will be found more 
satisfactory than pictures where many of 
them are combined. 

The same thing is true of pictures selected 
wholly on artistic grounds. A large repro- 
duction of one or two heads from frescoes 
of the old masters is more effective than a 
photograph of the same size which includes 
the whole group. Fortunately there are 
enough single figures of immortal beauty, of 
which there are excellent etchings and photo- 
graphs, so that no one need be troubled in 
finding good material to ornament the walls 
of her home. 

Trouble comes from the fact that poor pic- 
tures, or, at best, pictures with only a super- 
ficial and evanescent charm, are reproduced 
as freely as the good. A superficial book 
has this great advantage over a superficial 
picture, that after one reading the covers 
close and need never be opened again. But 
the superficial picture hangs upon your wall, 
to be seen daily, until at last the repetition 
of its emptiness becomes so oppressive that 
it is banished to a chamber, or torn from its 


frame and something more satisfying sub- 
stituted. Bear this in mind, especially in 
buying pictures of children. Hundreds of 
them are painted and reproduced which 
either tell a pretty childish story or catch 
some phase of childish ‘‘ cuteness,” whose 
charm is for the moment only. Test the 
childish picture that has caught your fancy 
by the ** Penelope Boothby” or the ‘‘ Miss 
Bowles” of Sir Joshua Reynolds, or by the 
cherub heads of Raphael or Murille. Any 
picture tbat will bear such a comparison has 
beauty enough not to wear out its welcome 
too speedily. 

There are landscapes which reproduce the 
poetic beauty of the scene that suggested 
them, and whose effect does not depend 
upon a clear outline of details. Some re- 
productions of these masterpieces, particu- 
larly in etching and process-work, preserve 
the beauty of tone of the originals, and these 
are most welcome additions to the walls of 
the home. Figure pictures, to the exclusion 
of landscapes and marines, are a mistake. 
They even become tiresome, and the eye 
longs to see the calm refreshing portrayal of 
nature in her varying moods offsetting the 
passion and power of pictured human nature. 

As to oils, by all means have them if you 
can have good ones, or even one good one. 
No possible decoration is so greatly to be 
desired. But a fine etching or a photo- 
graph of a great picture is infinitely better 
than a dauby or a commonplace oil, which 
is a veritable apple of Sodom. ‘There is one 
class of oils, however, in which really good 
work is not very costly—flower, fruit, and 
still-life pieces, which are attractive on draw- 
ing-room, sitting-room, or dining-room walls. 
Delicate lifelike clusters of flowers are al- 
ways a delight, and their restful influence 
and dainty coloring are akin in a minor de- 
gree to the effect of a peaceful landscape, 
whether they are executed in oils or water- 
colors. This latter medium—whether used 
for landscape, marine, or flower pictures—is 
refined and agreeable, and pictures done in 
it are not beyond the reach of ordinary pur- 
chasers. But they should be bought with 
careful thought of the places they are to oc- 
cupy on the walls. Water-colors need strong 
light and a near view to bring out the fine 
details, excepting those pictures which are 
pronouncedly of the ‘‘impressionist’s”” style 
of execution. Such ones need a strong light 
but a somewhat distant view, as details are 
intentionally merged into massed effects. 

A picture may be well chosen, but its 
framing may neutralize its effect and render 
it a distracting object. Hence the buyer's 
“are must not relax or her taste and sense of 
the fitness of things be *‘ off guard” till she 
has selected her frame. A frame should 
never be more striking than the picture. It 
should accent the picture, and yet in itself be 
unobtrusive. It should soften the lines of 
the wall around the picture and focus the 
eye upon it. 

Oil-paintings should be framed in gold, 
silver, or bronze. <A frame of white and gold 
is best for a water-color, while engravings 
and etchings look best in frames of natural 
wood, either polished or varnished, but never 
gilded. Photographs can be framed in nat- 
ural wood or modest flat gilt or bronze frames, 
according to the subject and the tone of the 
picture. Soft gray or cream-tinted mats are 
the best for pictures in general, throwing the 
picture back from the glass and softening the 
effect, but tinted mats may. occasionally be 
used. <A dark blue mat, when the picture is 
blue in tone, or a wine-colored, or rarely a 
silvered or gilded one, may be very effective, 
but should only be used cautiously. The 
frame for an oil-painting should never be 
flat, but always thicker at the outer edge, to 
throw the picture back and increase the per- 
spective in which it is best seen, and har- 
monize it with the walls. Sometimes an oil 
is of modest coloring and low tone, and is 
most effectively framed in dark crimson or 
dull blue velvet, the pile of the velvet soften- 
ing the picture yet imparting a luminous and 
rich effect, which the glitter of a golden frame 
almost wholly absorbs to itself. 

Water-colorsare often harmoniously framed 
in tints which carry out the delicate prevail- 
ing color in themselves, especially in land- 
scapes and marines. The mat can often be 
the palest tint of cream, pink, buff, atmos- 
pheric gray, or sea green; while the frame 
itself may repeat the tint, with delicate lines 
of gold, or be made of simple white and gilt 
moulding. 

The gilded frame is delusive, often being 
nothing but the cheapest imitation in plaster 
of Paris thinly gilt. This soon drops to 
pieces. In good gilded moulding there are 
two kinds worth buying. The French is 
costly, and has two layers of gold-leaf and 
a coating of lacquer varnish. This will last 
a lifetime. The German moulding has a sin- 
gle coat of gold-leaf, and then the varnish. 
It is less costly, and will last many years. 

A word may be said in regard to hanging 
pictures. They should be hung so that the 
centre of the picture will not be more than 
five feet and a few inches from the floor. 
This is the average height of a woman, and 
enables one sitting to see a picture with the 
eyes naturally and slightly raised, while one 
standing has his vision directly opposite the 
heart of the picture. Very large pictures 
may be hung a trifle higher, but the same 
general proportion must be observed. A 
picture at such a height may be hung nearly 
flat against the wall; but in hanging a picture 
over a tall piece of furniture or another pic- 
ture, select oue of vigorous outline and bold 
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execution, and tip it forward several inches 
from the wall. Very small pietures should 
be hung low; and are best treated in groups 
of three or four. Sometimes such small 
pieces are more decorative than artistic, and 
their brilliant coloring is then seen best over 
a large, sober etching or photograph. A 
small picture that is at the same time fine in 
its details and execution should be placed on 
a little easel on table, mantel, or shelf, where 
its artistic daintiness can be seen at once. 

In choosing a large picture for an easel to 
‘* break up” a bare corner or awkward space, 
do not select a single-figure piece or a bold, 
strong landscape. The position on the easel 
throws the picture into greater prominence 
than those on the wall, and, by contrast, the 
picture itself should have a finer and more 
detailed subject. A fine landscape or a 
group of small fine figures invites attention, 
and bears well the scrutiny which placing on 
an easel gives it. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dorotuy.—The bride chooses the bridemaids, and 
makes each a slight gift. The groom selects the usli- 
ers, and usually gives them scarf-pins or sleeve-links, 
Tie bridal veil is now more often draped to fall back 
from the fuce rather than over it. A plush or velvet 
cupe of three-quarter length, with fur or feather collar 
and jet embroidery, will be handsome for you. At one 
of the most fashionable of the recent autumn wed- 
dings the bride entered the parlor on the arm of the 
groom, following the bridemaids. 

Louise.—Cut the pockets for the engagement pla- 
card of the same width as the strip of linen on which 
they are to be mounted, which will be from one to one 
aud one-half times the width of a card. Stitch on the 
pockets; then baste and stitch on the outer edge of 
the binding. Next mount on the card-board, which 
must be exactly the same size as the linen, tacking it 
lightly at the edges; then turn over the binding, and 
paste it down neatly with fish-giue on the back. 

Anoeia Van.—Cutting the eyebrows will make them 

grow stubbly and uneven. Rub in vaseline thoroughly 
at night. 
_ “A Ten-Year Sunsoriser.”—Your sample is a styl- 
ish shade of rosy mauve. The moiré will trim it ef- 
fectively, as it is shot with a kindred mauve shade. 
For a reception dress copy the cloth gown on the sec- 
ond figure illustrated on page 808 of Bazar No. 43. 

X. Y. Z.—Capes and coats of three-quarter length 
are preferred this season to the long cloaks which you 
call ulsters, though the latter are by no means aban- 
doned. A double-page picture in Bazar No. 42 will 
give you an excellent idea of winter cloaks. 

Constant Sussoriser.—The black gloves are cor- 
rect. 

Miss C. B. J.—Silk velvet of short thick pile and of 
a tawny red-brown shade wil! be the best background 
for the child's blond curls. Your original suggestion 
might also be carried out on chamois or kid tinted a 
rich dark reddish shade. 

J. W. J.—Your dark rose surah should have a corse- 
Jet of darker velvet, or else a sleeveless coat like that 
of the third figure illustrated on page 808 of Bazar No. 
43. In either case you might have a full frill of chif- 
fon around the neck and sleeves. Two or three nar- 
row bias ruffles of the silk—of which you have a large 
pattern—would trim a bell skirt handsomely. 

16 Years’ Suusoriser.—We fear there is no help for 
your passementerie. Use flat panels of heavy corded 
lace or else full frills of chiffon om your Canton crape 
dress. White or pearl gray saun will be handsome 
under lace, but if chiffon is used, the dress should be 
all black, The long round cape almost to the knee is 
liked by women of fifty, but the mantle with short 
back and long front is also used. Fur is preferable as 
trimming. 

Youne Wire.—Wear the silk dress to the theatre, or 
at home when receiving formal calls. Your beaver 
fur is suitable to wear asitis. Bazar No. 22 contains 
a full description of a layette, 

J. L. M.—If your red material is single width, use it 
for a coat basque to wear with black silk or cloth 
skirt. If it is double width, make it up in a bell skirt 
and large sleeves, with a coat of black peau de soie or 
of cloth. The third dress illustrated on page 808 of 
Bazar No. 43 will be an excellent model in either case. 
An edging of black feather trimming will finish a 
Henri Deux collar handsomely. 

“Twin Crry.”—Your gray wool should be made 
with a double-breasted coat basque and bell skirt, eu- 
tirely without trimming, all the edges being neatly 
stitched. Make a black surah with pointed full bodice 
and slightly full skirt, trimmed with jetted velvet belt, 
collar, and cuffs. Fora house dress get gray-blue cam- 
el’s-hair, and make with black moiré revers and black 
velvet belt by the second model illustrated on page 808 
of Bazar No. 43. Gray and tan gloves can be worn 
with various colored dresses. 

S., A Suusoriser.—Young ladies wear black peau de 
soie with waved stripes, dots, or colored figures in 
preference to plain black silk, though the latter can be 
brightened by jetted passementerie and colored chiffon. 
Dress skirts are made in both the ways you mention, 
either with facing or lining in the bell-shaped breadths, 
or else mounted over a foundation skirt. Do not offer 
a card to “a member of the family who answers the 
bell,” but mention your name if unknown. 

Curnouttta.—Your fur should be used in narrow 
bands, as three rows on the skirt, collar, and wrists of 
the full sleeves. An inch wide on the pelt is a good 
width. 

Mrs. K.—The necessary articles for an infant’s ward- 
robe are described at length in Bazar No. 22, which 
will be sent you from this office on receipt of 10 cents. 

Youne Martron.—A bell skirt of five breadths sloped 
away to three at the top will be suitable for a dancing 
dress. Where are low-priced brocades all of one color 
that will be far more effective than China silk for your 
ball gown. 

Crry.—For your “ real swell ” black dress get vigogne 
or Cheviot, and as you do not wear crape, add Persian 
Jumb rows of trimming. Have a bell skirt (which, we 
regret to say, is most stylish when long) with two rows 
of the fur each an inch wide at the foot. Make a very 
simple pointed bodice, or else a basque even all around 
opening on a plastron, for the house. For the street 
have a deep cape or else a coat, the latter with straight 
fronts faced with fur, and a turned-over collar of fur. 
Fasten the coat with frogs. Use bengaline or other 
repped silk for a plastron of the basque 

s L.—Holly and pine can be procured in January 
for decorations tor a house wedding. The groom en- 
ters first with his best man, and stands on the left of 
the clergyman. Two ushers and a maid of honor are 
sufficient. The ushers walk first in the bridal proces- 
sion, followed by the maid of honor, and last comes 
the bride, conducted by her father or mother. After 
the ceremony the ushers present 'the guests to the 
bride and groom. Send invitations two weeks before 
the wedding. 

Country Giet.—Black slippers and hose are still 
worn, but for an elaborate occasion slippers are made 
of the material of the dress, and silk stockings are 
worn of the same shade. White gloves are most used 
in the evening, but those of pale tan Suéde are also 
used. One of the men of the family is usually master 
of ceremonies. 

Cameron.—Paper the walls with terra-cotta ingrain, 
with frieze of dull blue and gold; ceiling, pale blue, 
Cover the floor with terra-cotta ingrain carpet filling, 
over which spread a handsome Turkish rug covering 
the entire centre of the room. Have velours curtains 
of the same shade of terra-cotta. It is much better 
form to have your tea or reception on several days— 
* Wednesday, November eleventh and eighteenth, four 
until six o’clock.” You need only say “* Good-even- 
ing” to your hostess. 
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OLD LOVE RENEWED.—Drawyn sy J. R. Weevetin.—[SEEe Pace 938. ] 
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OLD TOVE RENEWED. 
See illustration on page 936. 

N this beautiful picture the artist has told 
| the story of two lovers who meet again 
after a long separation. 

As boy and girl growing up together they 
had very naturally fallen in love, when a 
quarrel over some trifling 
apart. One word led to another, and they 
bitterly resolved to be strangers in future. 
The man in auger went away, perhaps 
to some distant country, and the girl, al 
though wooers were not wanting, remained 
in the old home, true to the memory of the 
old love, hoping half unconsciously that one 
day all would be right again. 

At last, successful, the wanderer has come 
back, and found his way to the old trysting- 
place to think of the dainty little maiden 
who used to meet him there,and to wonder 
if she has forgotten him. She too has been 
thinking of him, and has turned to the old 
spot to muse for-a while and build castles in 
the air. 

The artist has chosen the moment when 
they meet. Each hesitates a little. The girl 
stands with a half-doubtful smile looking at 
her lover, and he returns the look wistfully, 
waiting for a more definite invitation. Sky, 
tone, and atmosphere are all of that charme od 
land Italy, the land of love and poetry. 
The bay, the shores, the brilliant light, the 
statues, and the fountain are of [taly, but the 
story and the sentiment are of all ages and 
all countries. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

Wuirt Poraro Peppinc.—One and a half 
pounds of potatoes finely mashed, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one pound of sugar, SIX eggs, 
and four blades of mace powdered. Bake, witli- 
out pastry, in a rather shallow dish, or with pas- 
try in pie-plates. 

AppLes A LA Cremone (a beautiful dish.)\— 
Choose the best cooking apples; pare and cut 
into pieces, the form of a brick, a sufficient quan- 
tity to weigh a pound and a half; strew over 
them a pound of granulated sugar and the peel 
of a lemon shredded finely, and cover them up 
close in a bowl, Next day put the apples, piece 
by piece, into a small preserving pan, with the 
sugar, etc., and two large spoonfuls of sweet cider 
or the juice of a lemon. Simmer very gently, 
and, as the pieces of apple become clear, take 
them out. When cold, build a wall with them on 
a small oval dish, and place the lemon-peel on 
the top; pour the syrup into the middle. Serve 
cream to eat with it. The peel of an orange cut 
thin may take the place of lemon, if preferred. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used tor over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, all: ays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by draggists in every of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle. —[Adv. 





Burnett's Coooaine promotes the growth of and 
beautifies the hair, and renders it dark and glossy. 
—[{Adv.] 

Cran-Aprce Biossoms. —*One conld nse it ps a a life- 
time and never tire of it.”—Observer, N. Y.—[A 


Cornens.’s Benzotwn Cosmetic Soap. 
ékin soft, white, aud healthful. 

Bounert’s Fravortna Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[ Adv.) 


Keeps the 
25 cents.—[Adp.] 





AD VERTIS ISK: MEN 


The Judie Borsel 


(REGISTERED), 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 

It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 


genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


SIMPSON, Crawiord & SUMpSOn, 


NEW YORK, 
ei Orders promptly attended to. 


. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 








ytd IN SHEER INDIA LINONS pROVE 
CROCK LAWNS &BATISTIE = py? 
OR rapt = PRINTED EFFECTS Wasniw? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 


matter drove them | 


| formation that will lead to a complete cure, as it 








To any person suffer- | 
ADVICE FREE ing with RHEUMATISM | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
P Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
and Robes, all made 

from select ‘kina, properly cured and 
Backa ache, kidn ey pains, ‘weakness, and rheu- dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 
rh Ca erence Panne Diane celebrated | U1 goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St., near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 





a (uticura 


i; UMORS OF TILE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 

whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permane ntly, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curtoura Ruemeptes, consisting of Cori- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Curroura Soap, an ex- 
quisite Skin Purifier and Beantifier, and CuriouRa 
Resoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
clans and all other remedies fail. Curtouna Remevirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
anp Cuemtioat Corroration, Boston, Mass. 

Send for *‘ How to Cure Bleod and Skin Diseases.” 











= Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@8 
ekin prevented by Curtouna Soar. “=a 








in any form, Lumbago, 
or Neuralgia, I will gladly give, withont charge, in- 


has in my case, and hundreds of others, J have 
nothing to sell or give, onlu direct you to a cure, 
Address F. W. PARKHURST, Fraternity and Fine 
Art Publisher, Lock Box 1501, Boston, Mass. 








ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 


Haviland China at First Hands. 
DORFLINGER’S CUT GLASS. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday Gifts. Com- 
plete Dinner Sets 
or Single Courses. 















| To set a handsome | 
table Haviland China 

| ts @ necessity. | 
ree 





Oyster ies 





FRANK HAVILAND, 


(Write for Prices.) 


New Retai/ Store, 218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 


ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 


14 ae, St., 
w Yo 


Tall Chocolate Cup. rk. 





woe OULD yeas fully cotiaty 
the requirements o 
refined taste for exquisite 
| Si aay use Secly’s 
rehid Flower; they are 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
delightful reproductions of | Oi! by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
the odors of these aristocrat- lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 

flowers. of Olive Oil, it is nusarpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 


and superior 10 all other soaps for the Teeth and ae 
Tt is tl ly perfectly safe soup for the NURSER 
Stanhopea, Galeandra, and luv: ae.” it your Gums etor ave0 er does not keep 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 


it, seud 15 rs nts for sample cake to the importer, 
feugee Rottles, o. 75) See 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
| dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 
meee § KL YNTON, 19 Park siengssncrtinan ‘ork. 


. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York 
50 } Cut 





If not to be obtained of your 
druggist,we will send by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 

idalso by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


Seely Mfg, Co.,Srenia Pertumes- Detroit, Mich. 
a MISS BEACH’S _ 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the hairin curl for days, 
No Odor or Sediment, 


Harmiless. Gives vigor and if aflictad with 
beauty to hair, increases its . 

uty to hair, increases its PAM CVMne aT UAT aD 
Tuggists or sent prepaid Oc. 
LADY AGENTS wanted 
DENISON CHEMICAL co. 
56 (A) LaSalle St., Chicago. 























from 1869 to date for date. 


BAZAR 1312 | Chestnut St. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF -NVNaGada 


It is an Ointment, of which a apa — is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. ists or sent 
by mail. Address, a ee ph A, arren, Pa. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


Exhibition 
Winter 
Models. 
GOWNS, 


COATS, 





The staff of “ Fitters and Cutters” 
embraces the finest talent procurable 
in the world. 

Sketches and Samples will be for. 
warded to any lady desirous of ordering. 


210 Fifth Ave, and 1132 Broadway, New York, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF 


BEN-HUR. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By 

Lew. WALLACE.. Garfield Edition. 

2 Volumes. Twenty Full-page Pho- 

togravures. Over 1000 Illustrations 

as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM 

MartIN JOHNSON. Crown 8vo, 

Printed on Fine Super-calendered 

Plate-paper, Uncut Edges and Gilt 

Tops, Bound in Silk and Gold, 

$7 00. (/n a Gladstone Box.) 

The utmost ingenuity has been exercised in 
the diversity, selection, and arrangement of the 
marginal drawings, one or more of which are 
contained on each page of the text. They serve 
both to adorn the pages by their decorative qual- 
ity and to enhance the interest of the text by 
illustrating it with an appropriate picture when- 
ever it has been found possible to do so. In 
subject they include the scenery and architect- 
ure of the Holy Land, Italy, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and the East: household utensils, im- 
plements of war, husbandry, and commerce; 
musical instruments, flowers, foliage, and ani- 
mal life; textiles, dress, coinage, etc., all taken 
from trustworthy sources, which assure their ac- 
curacy. The frontispiece of the first volume is 
a photogravure portrait of General Wallace ; 
that of the second volume a photogravure of 
Ben-Hur, after a drawing by H. Siddons Mow- 
bray. The remainder of the photogravures are 
scenes from the Holy Land. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
CH The above work will be sent by mail, post- 

age prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


CORPULENCY. 


, the most com. 
| aan et which’ is = Urb leat ee which all cor. 
pulent $ ong’ afm y ble, may be entirely pre — or 
relieve ty the use of one of our Elastic Ab nal 
Belts or mbsionl Trusese, b y which a on eopport 
is given to the abdomen, diminishing its size, thereby im. 
| pegving the form and affording comfort and safety. 
bdominal Bolts, made tolacest t the back or to 
buckle at the sidcs— 
are rapidly coming 
Into wr ge Sparel use by 
both ladies aiid gen- 
tlemen of full habit, 
4 and when relieving 
™ other ailments pe- 






mm) 
ltd 
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‘we have made the Mechanical Treatment of Techhd 


RUPTURE 


a Specialty. uring fiat at time wo here, in person and 


SE EELEY'S. WARD RUBBER TRUSSES 
(> over 100,000 cases, without a failure. 
Our extensive éxperience gives us a knowledge of what 
is best suited to each case, and enables us to guarantee 
to furnish and adapt an appliance = will cure if cur. 
able or permit the person ng from Rupture 
whatever kind and Pondition, to perform his or her du. 
ties in comfort and safety, 
2s Years’ References: 
a rafs. D. Haves Agnew, 8, D. Gross, John H. Brinton, 


W Keene, Dr, Thomas G. Morton, and Surgeon-Gene 
erals of the "United 8’ ates Army and M ‘avy. 
Our **Mechan'cal Treatment of Hernia an 
tip pe o List} 3°’ a treatise on Rupture, Corpulency an 
na Uterine 8 of all a onegy styles of Trusses, 
Varlcoorie and Uterine Sup th rect ers, Elastic, Stockings, 
Shoulder Braces, etc for 
ment, mailed on bien 


| te B, SEELEY & CO, 25 Sguth Seventh Sercote 
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Malarial Disorders. wat is newest  |PFASHIONABLE 
Where correct sanitary laws are enforced, esi ceealiaas IN SILKS, DRY GOODS. 


there can be but little malaria. 
The evils of malarial disorders are fever, | ity answered by a visit to our | ‘scs.bzsns eer known inthe Dry-Goode tru 

i 7 - All rurchase j 

weakness, lassitude, loss of appetite, nervous | establishment, where a gene | over sent Free of al mall or express cluvees tp 


In order to show the advantages of purchasi: 


This question is most reade | through our mail- Order department,we are offering x the 


Purchases sent Free of all Mail or Express ch 
within 100 miles of New York. 








i 





eral exhibition is now being | *"y part of the United States. SAMPL&S.— Be explicit 


as to price, color, and kind of material wanted. 


debility, prostration, depression, more or less | made ofall thatis Latest and Money refunded {f goods are wneattafactory. 


Best in Silk Fabrics from Illustrated Catalogue mailed FREE upon request. 


pr onou need : an d someti mes life itself al most Europe, Asia, and America. We are prepared to fill any order received. 


becomes a burden. 
The human system 
careful attention to rid 


Stimulate into activity the vital organs, cleanse 


Yo illustrate the prices for WM. J. ACKSON’S, 


which desirable and relia- --ineehiiniahs tt enue 


: bie goods can now be ob- , 
needs continuous and e : Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
: tained, we shall, HOLIDAY PURCHASERS SHOULD TAKE AD- 


itself of its impurities. This Week, anise lg ot aren 
place on sale an importa- sopagBEACK DRESS GOODS. 


tion or Colored Dress Silks, Imperial Serge, Silk-finish Henrietta, Armure in 


fancy weaves, Camel’s- Hair in plain and fancy 


the stomach and bowels, quicken the circulation, | *4,$1-00 Per yard. weaves, formerly sold for $1.00; for this sale se 


and increase the action 


of that most harmless of all remedies, BEECHAM’s | value, and could not be now 


The weave is, in design, 195, pieces 46-inch Black All-wool Henrietta, Bedford 


x . Cords, Cashmere Sublime, Imperial flan Cords, 
of the skin by the use | like the popular Bedford | 1:v'0's Cametstair, and Cheviots, regular $1.25 


quality; for this sale 79c. 
Cord; they are of unusual | gGpay aLtt-wooL DRESS Goops. 


ena. ae 
Pitts, and doctor’s bills will be avoided, and pb sy — Siaeuersaa |= Bist an ee Ge so Be 
good health will result. ‘Take these Pills as | sawes wecreery « co.,| _ ae | BIG VALUE. 
directed, for any nervous or bilious disorder, Broadway and 11th St., in Smooth and Rough effects, never retailed for leas 
such as sick headache, poor digestion, loss of te ta | 19 pleom Back alle rengie, Cachmere fash 
appetite, and constipation, and they will prove |-———__ wai ee 


= Any — ubove are good value for $1.25; for this 
a blessing pecuniarily, as well as physically, for oe mS S° Special Values in 


they will cost only 25 cents a box. 


Beecham’s Pills enjoy the largest sale of any proprietary medicine in the world. 


FUR-TRIMMED REEFERS. 
30-inch-long All-wool English Cheviot, Shawl! Collar 
and Facings of real Astrakhan Fur, half silk lined, 








oO $8.98; reduced from $12.00. 
28-inch-long Cheviot Reefer, Shaw! Collar and Fac- 
ings of real Astrakhan Fur, $6.50; reduced from 
All Druggists sell tions; made only in St. Helens, England. onsta 7 e re 9 O ings 0 Ec @ ; 
ri . wae a ae ; : _ $10.00. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


14th St., New York. 


Special Bargains. 


5000 yards Elegant Fancy Velvets, for Tea 


Gowns, Dinner Coats, and Combination 
Costumes, street and evening colorings, 
worth $2.00 to $7.50.........6. ..69e. to $1.98 


Ladies’ Cheviot Jackets, Keefer, Astra- 

khan, Far Collar and Edge, fastened with 

four silk ornaments, worth $12. a 8.00 
900 Robes of 10 yards, double width, all- wi yool 

heavy Cheviots, fur-trimmed, with Camel's- 

Hair combed design, in seal, myrtle, navy, 

and black. Very “stylish. To secure this 

bargain, order immediately. Tehewsdeeeusen 4.98 
Che nille Portiere s, heavy, fringed top and 

bottom, rich dados, worth $6 ©) per pair.... 4.50 
Ladies’ ** er penne i Kid Gloves, extra 

quality, all colors and black, worth $1.25 89c. 
11-4 all - wee Binnhsets, * Dhawalaghiri” 

brmant, wortls GEOG coda ca ceceseccscs $3.98 

New Antumn and Winter Tilustrated Cata- 
logue mailed free. 





All mail matter should bear our street address, 


14th St., New Work. 


LORENCE Silk Mittens. 
The engraving shows a late style 


of these goods. They are made 
5 : of Genuine Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the de- 
sign, all real Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair in 
a box, bearing the 
brand ‘‘Florence”’ on 
one end. The pat- 
tern shown here is 
lined in back and 
wrist throughout 
with silk. They 
are perfect fitting, 
and in cold cli- 
\ mates are far 
more durable, 
and quite as 
elegant and 
fashionable 

y as the best of 
gloves. Sold by allen- 
ty terprising dealers,who 
can be supplied by the 
ONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 
St. Louis, Cincinnati andSt, Paul, 
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GET the Six Numbers Franklin Square Collec- 
tion if you want Twelve Hundred (1200) 
of the Best Songs and Hymnsinthe world. Nothing 
better for Gifts on Holidays, on Birthdays, or 








Moire Antique rayé and faconné, Brocades, ) 
a Pompadour, and Louis XVI. Satin and 

5 Faille Stripes. 

/ . CORDED BENGALINES, 
ur Veloutine, White Brocaded — hich |. gOUQUE i 
Faille, Veloutine, and Satin, for Wedaing 


Fur Capes Jackets, Reef- Gowns. Brocaded and Metal Effects. Mous- C Si 
fi ‘ e seline de Soie, Grenadine, Crepe, and Gaze, 


ers and Newm arkets in the | for Evening Wear and Bridesmaids’ Dresses. ile cule 
- a J i. * ee ” > | PE H HANDKERCHIEF 
latest styles. Our Seal Capes LYONS COLORED VELVETS. DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 


are being sold much below 


t ket val ( : of B. COUDRAY in PARIS 
present market vaiue. ee : 
Mutts ee As 19th ot. | \ CRs Dp 








18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 








ee ee NEW YORK CITY. THE HUMAN HAIR, 
Wool Seal 4.50 Russian Martin 4.75 es ~ wae = 
i —_ Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
Krimmer 6.50 PersianLamb 6.00 ‘6 UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH,” just pub- By Prof. HAKLEY PARKER, F. R. A. S. 

errr F ” Mink 10.00 lished by the Hotel del Coronado, Coronado Beach, Califor- A. P. LONG & ¢ O., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
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Fur Trimmings, FUR- TRIMMED GARMENTS 


in all widths and kinds, WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 


Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 
Lord& Taylor. ou event CATALOCUE 
Broadway & 20th St. N. Y. 








contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in — from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 
cent. more. This book also contains a complete deseri tive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Vely vets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State — Mention this paper. CHICAGO, TLL. 
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rary Ga Underwear: JC o The Latest Novelty in English Perfumes. AR 


Ventilated Inter-Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature 

Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Illustrated 

catalogue mailed free on application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N. Y. 
Mention this Magazine. 


I. Zeno & Co's Bd 
9% ~ HIGHLAND HEATHER. Be 
Ry Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. ol 
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indeed, at any other time in the year—when anybody 
about the house can play or sing or enjoys music, 
The several Numbers are uniform in size and price, | 
Paper binding, each, Fifty Cts.; Cloth, One Dollar | 
They are sold everywhere, or will be mailed to any | 
address, on receipt of price, by Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. 
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PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS f | j,i.'U. 5. Siuitnry Commission 69 William Step NY. 
(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the mannfacturers’ name DEA | eae — sreoet REE 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. } Bold , ispreedt.. - es Pate 
They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by = ee bins ~ ten sec eakn 
Ww. Jackson, B. Autman & Co., Lorp & Taytor, Simpson, Crawrorp & Simpson, James MoCreery 
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A COMPROMISE. 


“TONY, ME HUSBAN’, BAYN A I-TALIAN, WANTED TO GIVE 
THE BABY A |-. ALIAN NAME: BUT O1, AV COURRSE, 
WANTED UM TO HAVE A NAME WITH A Mac 
SETHLED THE MATHER BOI CALLIN’ UM MACARONI, 


OUR NEW CASHIER. 


Casurer. “I'm sorry, sir, bat you will have to be 


dentified before I cau pay this check 








Panrow it it is drawn to Bearer. 
Casuire. * I know that, sir; but how do I know that 
you are he?” 
ccinlicasintiiimaiaibiaiien 


“'™hat's a fine hotel! 

* Why that sarcastic tone 

* They charged me corkage on a bottle of paregoric 
tor my baby 








IN IT, SO WE 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AN ORIGINAL. 


A child was asked what dust was, 
and she said, ‘Dust is mud with 
the juice squeezed out.” 

The same child said that ‘“‘snow 
was popped rain.” 

sshatisneaiiatiomensain 

“I've just mortgaged my house 
for $5000,” said a New-Yorker to 
his broker friend. “Can you give 
me a pointer on something that's a 
pure hase 2” 

*T can,” replied the broker; “buy 
that mortgage on your house.” 

Soe 

“ You are a lazy fellow, Bronson,” 
said Cadley. ‘“‘I don’t believe you 
have dove a stroke of work this 
week,” 

“Oh yes, I have, Cad,” returned 
Brovson, “I put in ten hours of 
hard labor yesterday. 

“ What at?” 

“Trying to read one of your 
quatrains.” 





“A fire broke out in a mourn- 
ing-goods store last night,” 
ks to Mrs. H., at bres 
‘They’re going to sell the damaged 
stock ata bargain. Better go down 
and lay in a supply, my dear, for 
I'm not feeling very well lately.” 

ee eee 








“Why do you wear a watch fora 
coll ur-pin, Maud 2?” asked Chollie. 

“So that you will be able to see 
what time it is when you call with 
great staying powers,” 


BAYN OIRISH, 


Pe 
“Tt's a pity that neither of the 
3udd girls ever married. Even 

now at thirty-five they are beautiful. How was it?” 

*They were too beautiful The men could never 
make up their minds as to which they preferred.” 


> 
Contrary to the ordinary rules of nature, 

children are always “ fresh.’ 
——_—>— 


spoiled ” 





“Oh, why do summer roses fade?’ 
A poet asked one day. 

* Because,” the grosser mortal said 
** Because they're built that way 














A WARNING. 
PHOTOGRAPHER. “Now, THEN, SAMMY, LOOK SOLEMN. DONT SMILE, BECAUSE 1F YOU Do, 


WE CAN'T GET IT ALL IN THE PICTURE,” 


WASTED SYMPATHY. 

We waste a deal of sympathy 
On Mr. Damocles ; 

Indeed it seemeth unto me 
Much more than is the cheese ; 

For his was not a hard estate, 
As any man can see 

Who turns the matter in his pate 
And reasons properly. 


Just take the case and ponder it. 
He had, if I am right, 

Beneath a hair-hung sword to sit 
At dinner every night, 

And at all other times as well— 
An easy thing to do— 

His only fear that if it fell 
*Twould cut his head in two. 


Now to assume—I think it’s fair— 
A sword that’s light enongh 

To he suspended by a hair 
Would hardly hart so tough 

A head as that of Damocles, 
And so I can’t but say 

The public's tender sympathies 
Are really thrown away. 

— 


**When he saw the enemy coming, he turned and 
ran. I call that cowardice. 

*“*‘Not at all. He remembered that the earth is 
round, and he intended to run around and attack the 
enemy from the rear.” 

maemacemssllpuiiabingn 

Mr. Emerson (of Boston). “How rapidly Clytem- 
nestra grows 

Mus. Euerson. “‘ Yes. The dear child will be four 
years old next week—quite old enough to put into 
eye-glasses. Will you select them for her, or shall 1?” 

jathinnditigititinities 

Jusrion Coonnsy (wrathfully). “Sah, do you tinks 
you kin teach de law to dis court ?” 

” Lawyer Biaokstone (with emphasis). “‘ 1 yain’t try- 
in’ to, yo’ Honah; I's only rejucin’ it to words ob one 
syliable. 

“Mrs. Trotter,” qnoth Mr. T., “yon remind me of 
certain flowers by your direct oppositeness to them.” 

*“ Wha-what do you mean, sir? 

“1 refer, madam, to those dainty flowers that al- 
ways shut up at sunset.” 








a 

Traourr. ** Georgie Gz AZZAM, what is the meaning 
of the word transpare nt? 

Groneie. “ Something you can see through.” 

“Right. Now give an example,” 

* A ladder is transparent.” 

siepienciicalipiannang 

“ My boy says you haven't tanght him any spelling,” 
said Mr. Oatcake to the teacher 
o. We only teach the girls spelling. The boys 
don't need it, because when they grow up and go into 
business, they employ the girls as type-writers.” 
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MISS HAWKINS, “I nave 


THE AMATEUR AUTHOR 


MISS HAWKINS. “On, NoT aT ALL, MR. SCRIBBLER. 





PROOF. 
“Ts IT REALLY TRUE THAT CHAMPAGNE WILL BLEACH PEOPLE'S HAIR?” 
*““WELL, RATHER. I'VE SEEN LOTS OF PEOPLE MADE LIGHT-HEADED BY CHAMPAGNE.” 


GETTING THE STUFFING READY. 

** What's that you’ve got there?” asked the door- 
keeper at the parquet entrance of a man who held by 
its Jegs a live turkey in one hand while he proffered 
an adinitte ince ticket with the other. 

‘That's a turkey, my friend. A specimen of the 
gallinaceous fowl known to ornithologists as the Me- 
leagris gallopavo. The bird is a native of America, 
being found--” 

** Weil, that’s all right, but you can’t take him into 
the theatre with you.” 

* This is a minstrel show, isn’t i 

“Tt is, and you can just take that turkey away. 
You are keeping a lot of people waiting.” 

“T understood the performance was to be a minstrel 
show, and that’s the very reason I brought this bird.” 

“Take it away. It isn’t a poultry exhibition, Stand 
aside, please.” 

* But I want to take it in.’ 

** Can't do it.” 

“But you know Thanksgiving is coming.” 

* Yes, and I know that about thirty "people behind 
you want to getin. Move away, now! 

“As I said before, Thanksgiving is coming, and it 
is my intention to eat this turkey on that day.” 

“Well, take it home. What are you bringing it 
here fo 

“A very proper question, and I will explain. I 
thought if yon would let it listen to your end men’s 
chestnuts awhile it would save me the expense of 
stuffing it myself, See?” 

About that time a policeman led the man with the 
turkey out to the street. Wiriuiam Henney Siviten 
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AT THE AMATEUR PERFORMANCE. 


ENJOYED YOUR PLAY VERY MUCH, MR. SCRIBBLER.” 
“THANK YOU, Miss ITAWKINS. PRAISE FROM YOU IS WORTH STRIVING FOR,” 
MY JUDGMENT IS INVARIABLY BAD,” 


A PROTEST 

What nonsense gets in print these days by men of 
learning reckoned! 

I seen a statement th’other day about King Charles 
the Second, 

What said as he invented habby corpus. "Tisn't so! 

That thar wuz goin’ ages, yes, bull centuries ago. 

Why, Adam knowed the principul when he wuz 
forced ter treeps: 4 

Man had no right ter appils, but his shape wuz hig 
fer keeps. 


Anuther ignoremnus says the pyramids is great, 

’"N’ no mav livin’ now could build ‘em. Tutt! Vd 
like ter state 

My son as built the parsonage down thar upon the 
equare, 

He ain’t no slouch at buildin’, 
dare 

Bet him a half a dollar down, ’n’ pay him what he 
bids, 

He couldn't go to Africa ’n’ build them pyramids. 


n’ that duffer wouldn't 


’N’, wust of all, some feller says as geniuses is. mad; 

That great men’s mostly crazy. Gee! Bigosh, it 
makes me sad 

To hear folks sayin’ silly things as hasn’t any sense 

‘Fl wuzn’t gasted easy, too, this feller'd give offence. 

“Great men is crazy?” Bust his eyes! I'd like to 
bet a limb 

—.S cold baked appil I’m a saner man than 
‘im! 
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MYOPIA. 


YEAR-SIGHTEDNESS is usually con- 
sidered one of the effects of modern 
civilization and study. The greater the pro- 
gress, the higher the culture, the more prev- 
alent is the distressing myopia; and one has 
only to think of intellectual Boston, with its 
many short-sighted inhabitants, to agree in 
the truth of the proposition. One heretical 
observer, however, spitefully remarked — 
after having been in company with a num- 
ber of Bostonians—that he believed that half 
of them wore plain glasses instead of the 
real thing, in order to appear literary. The 
association of literature with near -sighted- 
ness has much to support it, and the young 
person who is compelled to resort to ‘‘ aids 
to sight” has to bear many sly ailusions to 
the superior learning which necessitates their 
use. 

To find an early example of literary near- 
sightedness we must go back to the author 
most widely known, most deeply studied in 
Christendom; to the one learned in all the 
wisdom and poetry of the Greeks, the thor- 
ough Hebrew scholar, the Roman citizen 
understanding and ably defending his rights, 
the great logician and master of style—St. 
Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles. A charm- 
ing paper-—inserted in the collection of Dr. 
John Brown's essays,and written, we believe, 
by one of his kinsmen—skilfully demon- 
strates that ‘‘ the thorn in the flesh ” was im- 
perfect vision, resulting from the memorable 
experience on the way to Damascus; and 
that it was his near-sightedness which led 
St. Paul into the error of speaking harsh- 
ly to the high priest; for which he apolo- 
gized, by saying: ‘‘I wist not, brethren, that 
it was the high priest.” Other passages are 
cited in support of the theory, and the essay 
is a delightful bit of reading. 

Why mental activity should go hand in 
hand with physical disqualification it would 
be hard to explain. Disraeli makes one of 
his minor characters say, ‘‘I look upon a 
long-sighted man as a brute who, not being 
able to see with his mind, is obliged to see 
with his body.” This may afford a partial 
solution; as conversely, one who cannot see 
with the body develops clearer mental vi- 
810n. 

Miss Bronté writes a microscopic hand; 
Alphonse Daudet’s writing is almost as diffi- 
cult to decipher by any one not equally my- 
opic; and the dainty finish of Thackeray’s 
script is traceable to the bright eyes behind 
the glasses. But these authors excel in the 
breadth of their views as well as in the finish 
of their style, while Miss Austen’s delicate 
insight and exquisite minuteness of observa- 
tion are attributed to near-sightedness affect- 
ing her mental perception as well as her bod- 
ily vision. Tennyson, too, is one of those 
who see with the mind, and the list of liter- 
ary sufferers from myopia might be extend- 
ed by the addition of many names. 

In My Novel is a passage deprecating the 
use of glasses as a hinderance to the darts of 
Cupid! But men and women who wear eye- 
glasses love and marry in spite of the bar- 
rier to soft glances; and of the literary few 
whom we have mentioned, only St. Paul and 
Miss Austen chose single-blessedness. 

In Russia a large proportion of the offi- 
cers of the army and navy wear spectacles. 
This is neither the effect of culture nor of 
civilization in that semi-barbaric empire, but 
is probably due to the climatic influences. 
The great hero of the Thirty Years’ War, 
the “immortal Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
of the North and the Bulwark of the Prot- 
estant Faith,” lost his life by mistaking in his 
near-sightedness a body of the enemy's troops 
for his own soldiers. In Germany the numn- 
bers of spectacled school-boys recently at- 
tracted tixe Emperor's attention, and, possi- 
bly from motives of anxiety for the army of 
the future, led him to prompt aa investiga- 
tion. 

So in war as well as in peace myopia has 
its victims, and not alone the devotee to lit 
erary pursuits, but the brave son of Mars suf.- 
fers from the inability to see more than what 
is directly before him and very close to his 
eyes. {.N 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


On cold winter mornings pancakes of all 


SUPPLEMENT, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





kinds hold an important place at the break- 
fast-table, the buckwheat cake the most 
cherished of all. When properly made, 
this is the most delicious of all the griddle 
cakes, but it has been against it when made 
from yeast or risen overnight that it was 
difficult to make light and sweet, and that 
disagreeabie effects frequently followed its 
eating. It is found that by the use of the 
Royal Baking Powder to raise the batter 
these objections have been entirely over- 
come, and that buckwheat cakes are made a 
most delicious food, light, sweet, tender, and 
perfectly wholesome, that can be eaten by 
any one without the slightest digestive in- 
convenience. Once tested from the follow- 
ing receipt no other will be used: Two cups 
of buckwheat, one cup of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder, one 
half teaspoonful of salt, all sifted well to- 
gether. Mix with milk into a thin batter, 
and bake at once on a hot griddle. 

The purest and richest syrup is made by 
dissolving sugar in the proportion of three 
pounds of sugar to one pint of water. Many 
persons prefer the flavor of syrup made of 
Orleans sugar to that made of the white. 








are used in its preparation. 
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BAKER 


Breakfast 


COS 


060d, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 
Is Absolutely Pure, 


and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costzng less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Si 
HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM. | acy yoUR STOREKEEPER FOR 

Have you tried it? It is unexcelled for all culinary 
and table purposes. Economical, convenient, and abso- 
lutely pure. Delicious with coffee, chocolate, cocoa, 
and fruits, and unequalled for making ice-creams, char- 
lotte russe, custards, etc. 

It is readily digested and assimilated, and is in conse- 
quence the safest and most nourishing food for infants 
and invalids, being thoroughly sterilized and free from 
all possible disease germs. 

Write for circular, or send 25 cents to help pay ex- 
press charges, for free sample. 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


ENAMEL Siri Sin 











OR beautifying and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
HIGHLAND, ILL. | in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


60 cis., Tinlets, 20 cts. 
Madame Porter’s Testimonials received from H. I. M. the Empress 
or Gremany, H. M. the Queen or Swepen, the Mar- 
| OwonRSss OF SatispuRy, Countess or Loupoun, Count- 
oug a Sam rss or Norsury, Countess or Feerens, and Viscount- 
’ Ess OF CLiFpEN, also used at SanprineuaM, the resi- 
Pleasant, Reliable, 


dence of H. R. H, Patxoz or Waxes, 
Effectual. 





Aspinai’s Enotisn Examer was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 
A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In one machine! Every muscle of the 
body can be exercised and developed, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 
to the user. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says: “This is the 
best health machine ever brought to my 
notice.” 





than fifty years. Try it. 








You can five at home and maxe more money at work for as | 
| 


4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ty outfit Fag. Terms FKEK. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. | 





Single Machines, $5.00; Double, $12.00. 


GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request, 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 26 W. 234d St., N.Y. City. 








ADVERTISHEMEN'TS. 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 

For sale by all Drug and Vancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAX-—Shandon Bells Waltz (the 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 











“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 
RAE’S:::: LUCCA OIL 
SUBLIME 
The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
a 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 









a 
LECHORN, TUSCANY, ITALY. 


Imporrers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 

























Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA W, Perfumer, 9,?.cla Paix, Pai 
USE NONE OTE 
Caation. — None Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signatore CH. FAY. 









Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





COLLECE TEAS. 
Oxford, $3.00 
Harvard, 4,50 
Princeton, §.0 
Columbia, 6,00 
Yale, 6.90 


SEND FOR 


CIRCULARS. 


COLUMBIA. 
Brass, silver-lined, new styles, with trays, sent by 
express prepaid on receipt of price. 


cosy, . $180) BRASS KETTLES, 


Europa, 3.50, — 


Gypsy, 3.50 \ Wrought - Iron Stands, 
PALMER M’F’C CoO., 


Near Falton Ferry 66 Water St., 
and Bridge Terminus, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S GOCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is S the judicious use of ron | 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of candle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS &CO.,H pathic Chemist 
London, England. 








2. Medicated Throat Bandage 


Positively cures Quinsy, Croup 
‘Tonsils, 
hroat, Loss 

of Voice, Hoarseness and 
all Diseases of the Throat. 
A pleasant, soothing application, worn 
at night, performing its work while the 
tient sleeps. Sent by mail for One 









CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N. Y., 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gravel, 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 
Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York. 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 
39 Exchange Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for pamphlet of testimonials, and call and test its 
efficacy, free of charge. 





Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
of the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
ceuts per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 


sore eyes. use DP. THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 


cHARCO4, 
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NOVEMBER NOSES. 
A STORY OF THANKSGIVING - TIME. 
BY WINFIELD 8. MOODY, JUN. 


\VERYBODY said it was the most won- 
derful summer ever known in all the hill 
country. The reproach laid by scoffers upon 
New England weather had never been re- 
ceived or even heard of iu the rocky little 
townof Harmony, The turning of the year 
was an orderly procession in that simple 
place, and the winters came when they were 
due just as the darkness came down regularly, 
and all the people went to sleep in it, like the 
birds, leaving the moon to govern the night 
without watching. Things went along pretty 
peacefully in Harmony, and there were few 
surprises and no shocks. 

So when this particular summer came and 
continued and ran clear past its proper 
bounds, till October was still heavy with mid- 
summer heat, there was much speculation 
about it. Almost everybody in town was 
weatherwise, and had his own idea of how it 
had come about and what it boded. The only 
thing agreed upon was that something un- 
common would come of it. The farmers in 
Harmony got in their late crops as with loins 
girded, watching each day for the expected 
change, and reasonably thankful for every 
mow of hay or grain safely housed. The 
minister had made a notable preachment 
early in September upon the weather, liken- 
ing the marvel of the enduring summer to 
divine patience with the impenitent, and it 
was called a master-good discourse. But as 
that month cwetalaed out and still the sun 
shone July warm, certain light-minded ones 
said it was clear that there must be some 
very hardened sinners in Harmony to keep 
the season open solong. And this talk came 
to the minister’s ears, and forthwith he 
preached a sermon to scoffers, which did him 
good to deliver and probably did somebody 
good to hear. Amid all this wonder and 
questioning somebody met the Professor one 
day, and asked him what he thought of the 
long warm spell; and he said, quite simply, 
that he thought the world was a very good 
place in summer-time, and that his flowers 
seemed to keep on blossoming just from 
pleasure in being alive in so kind an air, and 
so he was glad of the warmth without troub- 
ling to reason it out. And he who had asked 
the question turned away, smiling because 
the Professor talked so much like a child. 

He was very like a child, too, in many ways 
—this gentle, simple, wise old man. For 
many years Professor Churchill had occupied 
the chair of English Language and Literature 
in Harmony College. That chair was not an 
imposing one, nor was the college itself a 
very ancient foundation; but among its fac- 
ulty were some men of gentle scholarship, 
not bitten with the new learning nor fond of 
noisy enterprise. Notable among these was 
Professor Churchill, who stood, frank and 
unconscious, for simple culture and unworld- 
ly wisdom. ‘Truly this is a delightful kind 
of man to be friends with, and one who is a 
monument of the ‘‘ happier age of gold”; but 
such a man is often heedless of passing years 
and of new fashions in thought and action. 
And so it was with the little Professor. He 
had no knowledge of the New Criticism. He 
had never discovered that to be original one 
must needs be aboriginal, or that imagination 
is a vain thing. He never even suspected 
that strong romantic fiction is not literature, 
and he kept up a cordial friendship with 
Herrick and Ben Jonson, while the writers of 
‘* teacup verse” were not even names to him, 
He was not at all up todate. He would not 
even have understood the phrase, it is likely. 
When he had learned the language, people 
had said ‘‘ up to the times,” and entertained 
some dread of being in advance of them. 

So Progress, inevitable and in fine new 
clothes, came and sat down in the seat of the 
scornful, opposite the Professor. And one 
day he became conscious that there was some- 
thing raw and unfamiliar in the air he was 
breathing, as if the east wind had suddenly 
blown into the chambers of his sensitive soul. 
And, following the forewarning, the hard 
thing came, and he understood, when the 
president called upon him one day in his 
shabby little house, and told him elaborately 
that the college remembered his long years 
of work gratefully, and feared that he would 
find the burden too heavy to carry longer, and 
that they begged he would accept the title of 
Professor Emeritus, and deliver an annual 
lecture to the graduating class, and permit 
the college to print it, and to keep the manu- 
script in the college library. The first words 
brought a flush to the withered face, and his 
old arm-chair rocked a little like a ship on 
troubled water. Because it had never cross- 
ed his mind that his work and his way were 
not just as good and acceptable now as they 
had been thirty years before. He had kept 
company only with the saints in literature, 
and the saints are always the same. 

But on that day when he was formally sa- 
luted as Professor Emeritus, and a big parch- 
ment was given to him, with wax seals on it, 
and speeches were made, and the young man 
from Oxford sat in his chair, he stood up 
straight as a soldier, and as proudly too, 
and at the end of the speech-making he sa- 
luted the president and all the others with 
the old-fashioned awkward bow which the 
students knew so well, and said, in his simple 
childlike way, that they did him too high an 
honor. He made little of his own work, and 
maguified the office of his successor; and at 
the last he turned to the students and said, 
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just as he had always done at the end of 
every lecture he delivered, that he begged 
leave to thank the gentlemen for their cour- 
teous attention, and wished them a good- 
morning. 

The students cheered Professor Churchill 
again and again and again, until the presi- 
dent fidgeted a little in his chair, and cough- 
ed, and adjusted his cap, and the little Profess- 
or came from his corner once more and bow- 
ed low and lower with his own little jerky 
gestures of deprecation, while his eyes filled 
with tears. It made no difference to the 
students then that they had been wont to 
think and speak with a laughing indulgence 
of the little man, and to raise all manner of 
mild disturbance in his lecture-room. The 
Professor had never seen it, nor would he 
have believed that any wilful disrespect had 
ever been shown to him or to his office. 
And the same boy who had oftenest made 
sport of the Professor cheered longest, and 
finally subsided into half-audible remarks to 
the effect that it was some sort of shame— 
he didn’t speak very distinctly. 

And so Professor Churchill went home 
that day, and sat down for a while in his 
old-fashioned chair, among his old-fashioned 
books, and thought it all over. He explain- 
ed it carefully to himself, as to another child, 
until he was quite sure he understood it. 
And he had the cheering to remember, and 
the affectionate good-will which had beam- 
ed out upon him from all the boys’ faces; so 
he comforted himself. And nearly all the 
boys came to wish him good-by before going 
home for the long vacation, insomuch that 
the door of the small brown house on the 
hill-side was kept swingingall day long. The 
Professor felt very proud of this. He had 
always been glad to believe that the boys 
had liked to listen to his lectures, but so 
strong a showing of personal regard touched 
him very much. He walked out through 
the garden to the gate with every one of his 
guests, and made each of them a formal little 
speech of farewell. And when the last of 
them had come and gone, he went wandering 
among his roses, half consoled in thinking 
that now he would have all the more time to 
care for them and to be among them. 

They stood to him for wife and children, 
these flowers of his. They had been Mrs. 
Churchill's loving care at the first; and when, 
many years ago, she had been borne out of 
the cottage with her own white roses on her 
breast, the childless man had come back to 
tind his dearest comfort in the faces of the 
roses she had loved. 

He used to hover around them like a queer 
gray moth, sometimes almost burying him- 
self in a big bush, then slipping swiftly out 
and darting along the myrtle border of the 
path where his violets hid in the spring, then 
across to his rainbow of sweet-pease, and to 
and fro between the tall ranks of hollyhocks, 
and so back again to his roses. Nobody else 
in Harmony had such flowers as these—not 
even Mrs. Denslow, whose garden lay down 
in the valley, and was not nearly so exposed 
to the cold winds. She often accused the 
Professor of being a wizard, who had power 
to make almost any rod bud and blossom. 
And when she spoke of the marvellous 
beauty of his roses, as she often did—for 
she was a gracious lady, and they were old 
friends—there would be exhibited the only 
known limit to the Professor’s courtesy. 
For then the littlke man would bow mod- 
estly, and admit that his roses were much 
finer than hers. But he would make haste 
to find reasons why his had been specially 
favored this season, and assure her that hers 
would probably be the finer next year. Then 
he would beg her to excuse him for not pluck- 
ing off any of his own even to offer to her, 
because, as he said, ‘‘I have better heart to 
wound my own body, Mrs. Denslow, than to 
cut off one of these perfect flowers.” And 
she would laugh gently, and beg him to keep 
them on the tree, for she understood him, 
and honored his reluctance. 

These two had been friends for many 
years—friends over the roses and friends 
over their books; friends, too, in sterner and 
sadder things. She had been his wife’s 
friend, and now she was his. It was even 
said in Harmony that Mrs. Denslow knew 
just how old the little man was. If that 
were true, she was certainly the only one, 
for keeping the secret of his years was the 
one piece of craft the Professor had ever 
been known to compass. He had never told 
his age, and no amount of skilful interroga- 
tion and interpretation had ever been able to 
win it from him. He was over seventy; every 
one was sure of that, though he walked with 
the elasticity of a boy. He had never been 
seen to wear an Overcoat, even in the sever- 
est weather, and only buttoned his little frock- 
coat more closely about him as he darted 
out into the face of the north wind with 
simple audacity. 

But to every one in Harmony Lucy Dens- 
low’s life was an open volume. Sixty years 
ago, in the great wide house down in the 
village, on the street which fronted the river, 
her mother had died, and left her and the 
old judge alone. And here Lucy Ruggles 
had grown up from a slip of a girl to a slip 
of a woman, with dark hair and eyes, and a 
wonderful way of her own. This way brought 
many lovers to her, and she threw them each 
a ribbon, and kept them all along chasing 
her feet. But one day Peter Denslow was 
moved to gather in the slack of his ribbon, 
and, lo! with it came Lucy Ruggles. There 
was a fine wedding for those days, and these 
two went away, full of youth and hope and 


the plans that come with both. But in less 
than a year the old house received her again, 
still a slip of a woman, but now gowned in 
black, and going heavily enough for one who 
had fled away so blithely. The judge died, 
after a few years, and still she lived on in 
the old house, and moved about the big 
rooms, and kept the circulation of the old 
place healthy. 

There was a goodish patch of lawn land 
sloping slightly from the road to the river, 
and back of the house were famous gardens 
full of old-fashioned flowers. There were 
quantities of phlox and verbenas and mari- 
golds and lady-slippers and a whole army of 
tiger-lilies presenting arms along the walks. 
And she, too, had great clumps of rose-bush- 
es, and she stepped about among them with 
an animated face and the high manner of a 
princess playing soubrette. There was a 
wonderful vivacity and touch of youth about 
her, and even in these later days, when she 
wore little gray gowns and dainty white 
caps, she wore them with an air, and didn’t 
look in the least like other little old ladies, 
howsoever lovely they might be. Her black 
hair was now softly gray, but her eyes were 
as bright as of old, her wrists were still 
rounded, and her hands were white and firm. 

It was the fifteenth day of November in 
this year of summer when Mrs. Denslow 
looked out upon her shady lawn and over 
the sunshiny old hills, and was minded to go 
out to the edge of the town and see if she 
could spy the end of the summer coming up 
over the ridge. The sky over the hill coun- 
try was so deeply blue that if one watched it 
for a while the great cup seemed to darken, 
and then keep turning inside out like a mov- 
ing slide in a magic lantern, only it was al- 
ways blue and deeper blue. 

In ordinary years a grayer shade would 
have crept into the sky long before the 
middle of November, but so far it had not 
come. The leaves hung on bravely, though 
they were garmented with dust, for no show- 
ers had fallen for two weeks. The air had 
no suggestion of sharpness in it, but as Mrs. 
Denslow stepped away down the street she 
noticed a certain fresh motion among the 
leaves, and found that the breeze was cooler 
than before. A little crooked road turned 
out of the main street near her house, and 
went straggling up the hill to run along the 
ridge for some distance, and then turned 
back to join the turnpike again. 

Mrs. Denslow went lightly along the path, 
for the slope was gradual. She stopped 
every little while to peer out between the 
trees and listen to the soft noises inside the 
woods. She was on terms of intimacy with 
a lot of chipmunks that used to scamper to 
and fro across the road before her when she 
went that way. Moreover, she had some 
distant acquaintance with a pair of gray 
squirrels who inhabited a big maple-tree 
that stood well back in a fine park of elder- 
bushes. She had never spoken to these gray 
squirrels, but the chipmunks and she were 
gossips. And then she had a saluting friend- 
ship with an old and reverend woodchuck,to 
whom passing years and the despite of man 
had left only three legs and afraction. This 
patriarch lived among the rocks in a sugar 
“amp nearly at the top of the hill, and when- 
ever Mrs. Denslow passed his demesne she 
was pretty apt to see him sitting gravely 
around thinking about the weather. He 
wasn’t progressive or neighborly, but he had 
always lived there, and Mrs. Denslow was 
pleased to see him still aboveground and 
thinking. 

It was late in the afternoon when Mrs. 
Denslow stood on the crown of the ridge 
and looked eastward across the deeper val- 
ley. The slope was rich with —_ soft 
greens, and the rocky pasture-land was 
warm in the sunshine. The colors were so 
softened and shaded together that the grass 
looked gray like the ledges where they 
cropped out into the sunlight; and then 
again reddish-brown, to match the few cattle 
straying slowly along the slope. The bot- 
tom of the valley was already in shadow, 
and down in the midst of the mass of dark- 
est green stood a maple-tree which waved 
toward her a single yellow bough. 

Mrs. Denslow observed this manifestation 
of change with honest regret, tempered with 
a sudden complacency in that she was the 
first person in Harmony to see the signal of 
the end of the long summer. If it had to 
come, she reflected, it was worth something 
to have seen it, and not merely to have heard 
about it from anybody. And so she took 
a last look at the sweep of woodland and 
passed along the ridge, then turned into the 
main road again and down toward the vil- 
lage. The sun had dropped low, and the 
level beams came boldly into her shining 
eyes, and made her raise her little black silk 
parasol. Mr. Abbey would have been very 
glad had he seen her beside the broad white 
road, in her little gray gown and black lace 
shawl, her tiny feet condescending always a 
little lower as she came down the hill. 

But Professor Churchill looked up and 
saw her from his garden, where he stood by 
the rose-trees. His face lighted up, for he 
had just conceived a new idea. He came 
out and stood by the road with hand out- 
stretched to welcome her, and she came float- 
ing down to him as graciously as a fairy 
princess, and as fine. 

Some such thought sprang into his mind, 
for he made her one of his profoundest bows, 
and said, ‘‘ Is this Mrs. Denslow, or the good 
goddess of the long summer come to smile 
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‘Why, Professor Churchill,” said the lit- 
tle lady, ‘‘did you ever see a goddess with 
an umbrella? Besides, I am not fit to pose 
as goddess of summer, for I have come as 
the voice crying in the woods before the 
north wind. The leaves are beginning to 
turn in the valley, Professor.” 

**Oh, I am sorry,” said he, anxiously, ‘‘ be- 
cause I had hoped to see a wonderful thing. 
There are so many little buds on my largest 
red rose tree, and I believe that they will 
all come along in about two weeks if the 
cold does not kill them. And then, Mrs. 
Denslow, I should be able to walk here in 
my garden and see roses blooming on Thanks- 
giving day.” 

‘*What a delightful thing to think of! 
Do let me come in and see them,” said Mrs. 
Denslow. ‘‘ Your spells must have been 
more potent than usual this year, Professor 
I really believe it is you who have delayed 
the cold days, just that your roses might 
outdo themselves. But you must keep the 
sunshine here, enchanter, or your roses will 
fall apart into handfuls of leaves, like the 
magic money.” 

A queer little look of loneliness fell on the 
eager, thin face. ‘‘ But I am not enchanter 
enough to hold the sunshine,” he said; ‘it 
only visits me now and then.” 

Mrs. Denslow gave a swift, stariled glance 
at the Professor. ‘‘ But the sunshine plays 
sad tricks with nature’s ways,” she said, 
‘‘when it brings the red roses of the year’s 
youth into its fading days.” 

Something new had come into the Pro- 
fessor’s face—something which she had nev- 
er seen there before. It was flushed like 
one of his own red roses, and full of strange 
eloquence. He took one step nearer to her. 
**Are they tricks,” he asked, ‘‘when they 
are nature’s doings? Does not nature know 
her lessons, now she is grown so old? Ifthe 
roses—and the red roses—bloom in Novem- 
ber, who shall say that it is not a manifesta- 
tion not of nature's trickery, but of her own 
sweet self, so rarely seen?” 

Mrs. Denslow’s eyes were cast down, like 
that of a frightened child. She was startled 
out of allcomposure. And Professor Church- 
ill stood before her for an instant mute after 
his sudden outburst; and then, while she 
played nervously with her parasol, he made 
another grave bow, with the old quick gest- 
ure of deprecation, and stood aside. She 
went swiftly past him, saying, in a confused 
way, that it would soon be dark; and he fol- 
lowed her, silent, and stood at the gate while 
she slipped down the hill, under the high 
pointed shadow of the arching trees. And 
then he turned back, and looked earnestly 
at the red rose bush for a little, and went 
into the shabby old house. 

Little Mrs. Denslow had insomnia that 
night. Not for many years had she been so 
strangely disturbed. She thought and won- 
dered and was perplexed; and she felt vague- 
ly that it was hardly becoming in her to 
think so long and seriously of Professor 
Churchill as she did, lying unquiet inthe house 
where she had lived alone all these years. 
They had been frank friends so long that the 
glimmer of something different came like the 
unwelcome morning light into eyes resting in 
the twilight of a chamber. She fell into dis- 
may lest she had in some way led him to 
think that friendship was not enough between 
them; lest she had looked at him before he 
had first looked at her. ... What! had she al- 
ready come to think of it as a question of 
who first had the thought? Besides, it was 
unfitting their years, and undignified to have 
been a discreet and sensible woman for sixty 
years, and then to set dignity and propriety 
at defiance in such a way as this! Why, all 
Harmony would buzz with disapprobation. 
Of what? She shut her eyes tightly, and 
wanted to cry out. What if the red roses 
should really bloom in late November! 

The next morning Mrs. Denslow woke 
with a sudden little bound. It was early 
day, and the sunshine had crept through the 
curtains and spattered upon the white mat- 
ting upon the floor. She ran to the window 
and drew the curtain a little. The air was 
still soft and warm. There had been no frost 
in Harmony. 

Toward nightfall a letter came to her door, 
and her hands trembled like a girl’s as she 
held it. ‘‘My dear and old friend,” it said, 
“if I have o’erstepped myself and wounded 
you, you will forgive me, I know. And have 
the red roses no lessons for older hearts? 
They and we are nature’s children. And, in 
truth, [am a lonely man.” 

That was all, and still trembling like a 
child, she wrote and sent back a single line. 
**T understand you wholly,” she wrote. 

The day before Thanksgiving came gray 
and foggy, and one hardly knew whether it 
was warm or cold. Mrs. Denslow went to 
and fro in the house, looking a little pale. 
She had fallen out of her usual habit of 
walking since the day when she had climbed 
the ridge, and she was beginning to feel shut 
up and stifled. A neighbor passing the house 
early had stopped to say that he had heard 
that there had been a sharp frost in the val 
ley beyond the ridge. But when Mrs. Dens- 
low went out into her garden she had found 
all her flowers bright and happy as ever; and 
then suddenly the fog seemed to blow away, 
and the clear light fell on everything once 
more. Mrs. Denslow determined to go for 
a walk. 

Half-way down the lawn she met a man 
who did odd jobs here and there in the vil- 
lage. He stopped and saluted her, and hand 
ed her a letter. It was addressed to her 
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in the handwriting of Professor Churchill. 
With serene face she broke the wax. The 
letter was very short: 

“The roses are in bloom. 
them, or may I bring them?” 

Mrs. Denslow turned back to her desk, 
and the messenger took a note to Professor 
Churchill. And that late November day 
was notable in Harmony above all the other 
days of the long summer, for then did the 
people see the little Professor walking swift- 
ly down the hill toward the village, bearing 
in his hand a branch of a rose-tree, whereon 
clustered great crimson cones whose fra- 
grance filled the air; and he went straight 
down the street to the old house where the 
front door stood wide to welcome him, and 
Mrs. Denslow waited in the porch. 


Shall I send 


DESIGN FOR A SHOE-BAG. 


W E give herewith a simple but pretty de- 

sign for a shoe or slipper bag, furnish- 
ed by the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
It is of self-colored linen, having a pretty 
quaint little design worked in outline with 
linen floss. Any color can be used for the 
embroidery, according to taste, and it is fin- 
ished off with silk ribbon drawing-strings to 
match. Similar bags are made for carrying 
tennis shoes in the summer. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 
BY MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


E bayeoe yearly return of Christmas, with its 

preparatory demand upon time and 
purse, might be deplored if its agreeable sys- 
tem of give and take did not bring its own 
reward. Makinga pretty article for a friend 
is a pleasure that is not lessened by the feel- 
ing that the friend is perhaps engaged upon 
a labor of love for the worker. But some- 
times even more formidable than the work 
required to complete ihe present is the a 
plexity of making a suitable selection. The 
beauty of fitness gives value to a very simple 
gitt. 
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WITH WORKING 


There is a certain charm in novelty, but it 
is folly to allow it to dominate appropriate- 
ness. It is also true that the home worker 
will find novelties in fancy-work so far ex- 
hausted now that there are not enough of 
them to go around, and she must return to 
some of the time-honored favorites. Oftena 
diversity in stitch or coloring will make 
enough change to give an often-used pattern 
the desired newness of aspect. Fortunately 
for those who have a number of presents to 
make, the fashion of having needle decoration 
upon napery of various kinds seems to have 
taken a new lease, and as quantity is desir 
able, one need not fear surfeiting a friend 
with a new supply. Table centres, tray 
cloths, napkins, doilies, tea cloths, ctc., are 
things that notable housekeepers like to 
count by the dozen, so all additions to the 
stock are sure to be welcomed. 

A tea cloth that figured in diplomatic cir- 
cies the winte. before last was purchased by 
the present owner at a Spauish convent. The 
nuns had dedicated it to a more sacred des- 
tiny than it is at present fulfilling, and per- 
haps the gold which was its equivalent was 
more needed by the Sisters than the beautiful 
handiwork, which their industry can replace. 
There have been several attempts to imitate 
the tea cloth; but lately a workman has dis- 
covered that the linen of which it is made 
was not new, although not impaired in any 
way. It has the satiny appearance which 
only the lapse of time gives to linen fabrics. 
At least two-thirds of the cloth is covered 
with drawnwork in a large open pattern. 
All of the plain portion is closely worked 
with white silk in cross stitch, the perfect 
evenness of which shows that canvas was 
basted on before working, and after comple- 
tion the threads drawn out singly, just as in 
old times Berlin-wool designs were worked 
upon cloth for furniture covering. There is 
no repetition or regularity in the pattern. 
The arms of Spain are represented, in the 
correct colors, in one portion; various coats 
of arms and heraldic devices, presumably 
connected with traditionary patrons of the 
convent, are in other parts; and the larger 


spaces have copies of some of Andrea del 
Sarto’s pictures embroidered in silk. Some 
of the designs are done with white linen. 

It is always under protest that I mention 
such enslaving pieces of work, being strong- 
ly in favor of fancy-work which is quickly 
finished and not difficult of accomplishment; 
but as there are women who earn their sub- 
sistence by ornamental needlework, it is well 
for them to give their labor and skill to real- 
ly artistic work, and women of large means 
will more willingly buy an article that is 
quaint and interesting, even if expensive. It 
is not always possible to procure ancient ex- 
amples of work, but well-executed imitations 
are always in demand, and bring a large 
price at women’s exchanges and art stores. 

Among the things that follow that aim are 
portfolios and book-covers. Many of these 
can be easily accomplished by an ordinary 
amateur, others are so elaborate in detail as 
to require skilled workmanship; but an artist 
in needlework who wishes to convert her 
work into money will find that work of an 
unusual kind finds the easiest sale, provided 
that her customers are of the wealthy class- 
es. Book-covers need but little mention in 
this connection as they have been described 
before, but portfolios in all sizes demand es- 
pecial attention, because decorators have of 
late included them in room decoration. Ei- 
ther supported upon the lower ledge of an 
easel or resting upon a table, a portfolio is 
an added refinement in a room, as it presup- 
poses a collection of engravings, etchings, or 
photographs. 

The form used is very simple, being two 
sides of mill-board, with a narrow cloth strip 
like the back of a book put on between them 
with bookbinders’ paste. Plush,velvet, cloth, 
or leather can be used to cover the sides, and 
silk or morocco can be pasted over the cloth 
strip at the back. Whatever decoration is 
used must be put on the material before it is 
attached to the pasteboard. Upon the em- 
bellishment rather than the material upon 
which it is placed depends the beauty and 
value of the article. Well-applied designs 
are frequently more effective than needle- 
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work executed directly upon the goods. This 
is more especially the case with large figures 
of gold or silver. A portfolio of the size re- 
quired for holding music is simply covered 
with brown linen, but each corner is covered 
with bright blue velvet. The linen bears a 
decoration combining both needlework and 
painting. Pan,with his pipe and two or three 
tuneful nymphs in attendance, are painted, 
while the green earth beneath their feet, and 
the trees representing the sylvan shade above, 
were all done with the needle, as well as the 
scanty raiment which draped the figures. 

A larger portfolio, intended for engravings, 
is covered with white satin most daintily 
adorned with ribbonwork. Another, which 
would conform charmingly to the decoration 
and furniture of a room inl’ Empire style, is 
covered with short-napped pale green velvet 
powdered with gold Napoleonic bees. 

As I have said before in an earlier article, 
some of the metal and jewelled passemente- 
ries bought for dress trimmings can be beau- 
tifully adapted to the decoration of book and 
portfolio sides. Upon a very large cover, a 
broad band or bar passing across diagonally 
is very striking. The band may be seven or 
eight inches broad, and must be of the char- 
acter of an insertion, that is, alike on both 
edges. An appliqué of some heraldic de- 
vice can occupy the triangular spaces above 
and below the diagonal band. If the mate- 
rial has nap enough to favor the appliqué, 
an arrangement at once rich and historical in 
effect can be made in this way by artistic 
fingers. 

But thinking of Christmas, it is the spirit 
of the giver which glorifies the gift, and a 
trifle from a loving friend often gives a keen 
pleasure which may be lacking in the accep- 
tance of far handsomer ones. Among the 
things which are pleasant to give at Christ- 
mas morning are dainty arrangements of 
growing plants. So regardful of the value 
of living green in decoration are the mem 
bers of a certain art league in England that 
they offered a while ago some prizes for the 
prettiest devices introducing plants into 
chamber decoration. What particuiar de- 
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sign won the highest approval, I never heard, 
but a London paper spoke of one which re- 
ceived honorable mention. It was a large 
circular red pie-plate holding three Japanese 
globular-shaped baskets,or boxes,as some call 
them, which were sewed together in trefoil 
forms. Crowded into the baskets were little 
pots of earth, in which a small species of 
maidenhair fern was growing. The inch or 
two of red pot projecting above the straw 
baskets were covered by a fringe of natural 
moss. A mat of the moss was laid on the 
plate, with a coarse sponge beneath it to re- 
tain the moisture needed to keep it green. 
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HOUSE GOWN. 


WINTER GOWNS. 

A PREFERENCE for Russian styles is 
4X seen in the richly furred and embroid- 
cred gowns imported for winter. These cost- 
ly trimmings are used on velvet, cloth, and 
soft camel’s-hair, and also on silks and _ bro- 
cades. The embroidery is done in silks of 
gay colors and in gold thread, and is often 
illuminated with colored stones, notably, 
pink and gray pearls, coral, turquoises, and 
opals. Dark brown sable and the lighter 
brown mink are the favorite furs, Gray and 
black furs are also used on colored gowns. 

A chitelaine gown, suitable for the hostess 
at day receptions, is of dull Rembrandt red 
velvet, trimmed with fluffy gray mouflon 
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set on the shoulders cross on a plastron with 
high straight collar inside a flaring collar of 
sable. Close sleeves of embroidery have a 
full puff of velvet at the top, with fur bands 
around the arm. A coat effect at the back 
is of gray cloth falling in pleats on a skirt 
of the cloth laid in deep Russian pleats. A 
Directoire bonnet of black velvet has a clus- 
ter of ostrich tips of many colors held by 
bows of black satin ribbon. 

An elaborate evening dress is of pale yel- 
low satin, brocaded with golden red flowers 
and autumn leaves between waved yellow 
stripes. Cream white mousseline de soie 
embroidered with gold is the rich garniture. 
The low pointed bodice without sleeves has 
a bertha of the mousseline made very full 
and long, headed bya ruche of the same. A 
pointed belt and the quaint shoulder-straps 
are of velvet ribbon of the darkest shade in 
the brocade. The trained skirt has great 
fulness given on the hips by genuine Marie 
Antoinette paniers of the brocade, with a 
deep fall of the trimming. Narrower rows 
of scalloped mousseline border the front of 
the skirt. Long white Suéde gloves and a 
yellow gauze fan complete the toilette. 

A youthful and simple gown for the house 
has a long pleated bodice of gray bengaline, 
held by a belt of Russian embroidery done 
on gray cloth. The sleeves, vest, and skirt 
are of pale gray faced cloth, trimmed with 
narrow bias folds of the same. Small flat 





EVENING TOILETTE. 


fur. The bodice is a short velvet jacket, 
opening on a long pointed waist of pale yel- 
low cloth. Revers of the cloth are embroid- 


ered with rose and green silks and threads of 
gold. Half sleeves of velvet edged with fur 


fall on close sleeves of cloth trimmed with 


embroidery at the wrists. Gold buttons and 


loops of gold braid close the front. The 
skirt has deep folds its entire length in the 
back, adesign seen in many dresses @ /a Russe. 
A chitelaine bag of the velvet is embroidered 





LONG VELVET CLOAK 


gilt buttons close the bodice, and are set 
above the folds on the skirt. 

A walking costume is of old-blue camel’s- 
hair, with red and beige plush figures. The 
front is in princesse shape. The right side 
is draped and slips under the left, which 
forms a buttoned tab. The lining is closely 
fitted, and fastened in the middle of the front. 
Two darts adjust the outer fronts. The ful- 
ness of the right side is thrown into a tablier 
which buttons on the left. On the back and 
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The handsomest long cloak of the season 
is next represented. It is of an ample flow 
ing shape that may be thrown open graceful- 
ly, framing the dress underneath, or may be 
made to close from throat to foot. Velvet and 
cloth are the materials for this luxurious 
wrap, with feathers or fur as trimming. The 
cloak illustrated is of silk velvet in the rich 
reddish - purple shade known as scadbieuse, 
lined throughout with violet silk, and bor- 
dered with curled ostrich plumes in their 
natural undyed tints. It is worn over a 
dress of pistache green cloth, braided in 





RUSSIAN COSTUME 


green, made with a separate bodice and skirt, 
but given a princesse effect by a wide belt 
of folded silk, which conceals the join. The 
entire cloak is straight. It is mounted on 
the end of a flat yoke in pleats that throw 
the fulness toward the back. Some stitches 
are taken inside at the waist to hold the 
pleats in place; the velvet is massed on the 
shoulders in small pleats scarcely more than 
gathers to puff it slightly. The cape is at 
tached to the top of the yoke next the collar, 
and is fixed by a few stitches just above the 
waist to the pleats of the cloak. The collar 
is faced with plumes, and a band of the 
plumes edges the entire wrap. The hat of 
black felt is trimmed with black lace, and 
has strings of black satin ribbon 


in the colors used on the cloth, and _ sides is mounted a skirt without ful- 
has golden clasps and deep fringe of _ ness at the top, and the join is con- 
gold. cealed by a blue velvet ribbon knot- 

A Russian costume for visiting is tedinthe back. The straight collar 
of black velvet combined with dark fastened on the left side is bordered 

ray cloth and bordered with sable. with beige-colored Mongolian fur. 

he princesse front is of black vel- The sleeves, ample at the top with- 
vet, rounded at the top and forming out height, are narrowed below by 
‘_ @ square apron on the skirt. A an extra seam. The hat of beige 
band of Russian sable trims the vel- felt is trimmed with red velvet rib- 
pe, vet, and it is further enriched with bon and a panache of feathers with 
embroidery in all the colors of pea- an aigrette. Brown Mongolian muff. 
cocks’ plumage. Folds of velvet Suéde gloves. 








CHATELAINE GOWN. 


WALKING COSTUME. 
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TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 

Avrnor or “A Grour or Note Dames,” “* Tue 
Woopranpens,” “* A Laopiocan,” “* Wessex 
Tarus,” “ FetLow-lownsMeEn,” KTO. 
BOOK FIFTH. 

THE CONVERT. 





CHAPTER XLVI.—( Continued.) 


T was a peaceful February day, of won- 

derful softness for the time, and one would 
almost have thought that winter was over. 
Tess had hardly finished her dinner when 
D'Urberville’s figure darkened the sitting- 
room of the cottage wherein she was a lodger, 
which she had all to herself to-day. 

She instantly jumped up, but her visitor 
had knocked at the door, and she could hard- 
ly in reason runaway. D’Urberville’s knock, 
his walk up to the door, had some indescrib- 
able quality of difference from his air when 
she last saw him. They seemed to be per- 
formed as acts of which the doer is ashamed. 
At first she thought that she would not open 
the door; but as there was no sense in that 
either, she arose, and having lifted the latch, 
stepped back quickly. He came in, saw her 
before him, and flung himself down into a 
chair before speaking. 

**Tess—I couldn't help it,” he began, des- 
perately, as he wiped his heated face, which 
had also a superimposed flush at the sense of 
his position. ‘‘I felt that I must call to at 
least ask how you are. I assure you I had 
not been thinking of you at all till [ saw you 
that Sunday; now | cannot get rid of your 
image, try howI may. Itis hard that a good 
woman should do harm to a bad man; yet so 
itis. If you would only pray for me, Tess!” 

The distraction of his manner was almost 
pitiable, and yet Tess did not pity him. 


‘** How can I pray for you,” she said, ‘‘ when | 


I am forbidden to believe that the great 
Power who moves the world would alter His 
plans on my account?” 

“ You really think that?” 

‘*Yes. Ihave been cured of the presump- 
tion of thinking otherwise.” 

‘Cured? By whom?” 

‘** By my husband, if I must tell.” 

“ Ah—your husband—your husband. How 
strange it seems! I remember you hinted 
something of the sort the other day. What 
do you really believe in these matters, Tess?” 
he asked, with awakened interest. ‘* You 
seem to have no religion—perhaps owing to 
me.” 

‘But I have.” 

D’Urberville looked at her with misgiving. 
‘Do you think that the line I take is all 
wrong?” 

** A good deal of it.” 

‘‘H’m!—and yet I’ve felt so sure about it,” 
he said, uneasily. 

‘‘I believe in the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and so did my dear husband.” 

‘The fact is,” said D’Urberville, dryly, 
‘‘whatever your dear husband believed you 
accept, and whatever he rejected, you reject, 
without the least inquiry or reasoning on your 
own part. That's justlikeyou women. Your 
mind is enslavéd to his.” 

‘*‘Ah, because he knew everything!” said 
she, with a triumphant simplicity of faith in 
Angel Clare thai the most perfect man could 
hardly have deserved, much less her husband. 

**Yes; but you should not take opinions 
wholesale from another person like that. A 
pretty fellow he must be, to teach you such 
subjection!” 

‘‘He never forced my judgment! He 
would never argue on the subject wi’ me. 
But I looked at it in this way: what he be- 
lieved, after inquiring deeply into doctrines, 
was much more likely to be right than what 
I might believe, who hadn't looked into doc- 
trines at all.” 

“ What used he tosay? He must have said 
something.” 

She reflected; and with her acute memory 
for the letter of Angel Clare’s remarks, even 
when she did not comprehend their spirit, 
she recalied a merciless polemical syllogism 
that she had heard him use when, as it occa- 
sionally happened, he indalged in a species 
of thinking aloud with her at his side. In 
delivering it she gave aiso Clare’s accent and 
manner with reverential fidelity. 

“Say that again,” said D’Urberville, who 
had listened with the greatest attention. 

She repeated the argument, and D’Urber- 
ville murmured the words after her. ‘‘ Any- 
thing else?” he presently asked. 

‘* He said at another time something like 
this;” and she gave another, which might 
possibly have been paralleled in the Diction- 
naire Philosophique. 

‘‘Aha! How do you remember them?” 

“‘T wanted to believe what he believed, 
though he didn’t wish me to; and I managed 
to coax him to tell me a few of his thoughts. 
I can’t say I quite understand that one; but 
I know it is right.” 

“‘H’m. Fancy your being able to teach 
me what you don't know yourself!” 

He fell into thought. 

“And so I threw in my spiritual lot wi’ 
his,” she resumed. ‘‘I didn’t wish it to be 
different. What's good enough for him is 
good enough for me.” 

** Does he know that you are as big a scep- 
tic as he?” 

** No—I never told him—if I am a sceptic.” 

* Begun in Haxnreu's Bazan No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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“Well, you are better off to-day than I 


am, Tess, after all. You don’t believe that 
you ought to preach my doctrine, and there- 
fore do no despite to your conscience in ab- 
staining. I do believe I ought to preach it, 
but, like the devils, | believe and tremble, for 
I suddenly leave off preaching it, and give 
way to my passion for you.” 

“How?” 

“Why,” he said, wearily, ‘‘I have come 
all the way here to see you to-day. But I 
started from home to go to Casterbridge 
Fair, where I have undertaken to preacii the 
Word from a wagon at half past two this 
afternoon, and where all the brethren are ex- 
pecting me this minute. Here’s the announce- 
ment.” 

He drew from his breast pocket a poster 
whereon was printed the day, hour, and place 
of meeting at which he, D’Urberville, would 
preach as aforesaid. 

‘* But how can you get there?” said Tess, 
looking at the clock. 

“T cannot get there. I have come here.” 

“But you have really arranged to preach—” 

“TI have arranged to preach, and I shall 
not be there—by reason of my burning de- 
sire to see 8 woman whom I once despised! 
No, by my word and truth, I never despised 
you; if I had 1 should not love you now. 
Why I did not despise you was on account 
of your intrinsic purity in spite of all; you 
withdrew yourself from me so quickly and 
resolutely when you saw the situation; you 
did not remain at my pleasure; so there was 
one victim in the world for whom I had no 
contempt, and you are she. But you may 
well despise me now. I thought I wor- 
shipped on the mountains, but 1 find I still 
serve in the groves. Ha! ha!” 

““Oh, Mr. D’Urberville!-what does this 
mean? What have I done?” 

‘*Done?” he said, with a soulless sneer at 
himself. ‘‘ Nothing intentionally. But you 
have been the m-ans—the innocent means— 
of my backsliding, as they callit. I ask my- 
self, am I indeed one of those ‘ servants of 
corruption’ who ‘after they have escaped 
the pollutions of the world are again en- 
tangled therein and overcome ’—whose latter 
end is worse than their beginning?” He laid 
his hand on her shoulder. ‘ ‘less, Tess, 1 
was on the way to salvation till I saw you 
again,” he said, shaking her as if sbe were a 
child, temper and mood showing warm in 
him. ‘‘And why, then, have you tempted 
me? I was firm as a man could be til I 
saw that face again—surely there never was 
such a maddening face since Eve’s.” His 
voice sank, and a lurid light shone from his 
black eyes. ‘‘ You temptress, Tess—you dear 
witch of Babylon—I could not resist you as 
soon as I met you again!” 

‘*T couldn’t help your seeing me again!” 
said Tess, quite:frightened. 

“T know it; I repeat that I do not blame 
you. But the fact remains. When I saw 
you ill-used on the farm that day I was nearly 
mad to think that I had no legal right to pro- 
tect you—that I could not have it; whilst he 
who has it seems to neglect you utterly.” 

‘**Don’t speak against him—he is absent 
she cried, excitedly. “Treat him honor- 
ably—he has never wronged you! Leave 
his wife, before any scandal spreads that may 
do grievous harm to his honest name!” 

“T will—i will,” he said, like a man 
awakening from a lurid dream. ‘I have 
broken my engagement to preach the Gospel 
to those poor sinners—it is the first time I 
have done such a monstrous thing! A month 
ago I should have been horrified at such a 
possibility. I'll goaway—to hide—and—ah, 
can 1?-—pray.” Then, suddenly: ‘‘ One clasp, 
Tessy—one! Only for old friendship—” 

‘“‘] am defenceless, Alec—a good man’s 
honor is in my keteping—think—think!” 

“Oh, yes—yes!” He clniched his lips, 
mortified with himself for his weakness. 
His eyes were equally barren of amatory and 
religious hope. The corpses of those old 
black passions which had lain inanimate 
amid tie lines of his face ever since his con- 
version seemed to wake and come together 
as in a resurrection. He went out inde- 
terminately, hardly responsible for his acts. 

Though D’Urberville had declared that 
this breach of his engagement to-day was the 
simple backsliding of a believer, Tess’s words, 
as echoed from Angel Clare, had made a deep 
impression upon him, and continued to do 
so after he had left her. He moved on in 
silence, as if his energies were benumbed by 
the hitherto undreamt-of possibility that his 
faith was vain. Reason had had nothing to 
do with his conversion, and the drop that 
Tess had let fall into the sea of bis enthusi- 
asm served to chill its effervescence to stag- 
nation. He said to himself, as he pondered 
again and again over the crystallized phrases 
that she had handed on to him, ‘‘ That fellow 
little thought that by telling her those things 
he would be paving my way back to her!” 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ir is the threshing of the last wheatrick at 
Flintcomb-Ash Farm. The dawn of the 
March morning is singularly inexpressive, 
and there is nothing to show where the east- 
ern horizon lies. Against the twilight rises 
the trapezoidal summit of the stack, which 
has stood forlornly here through the washing 
and bleaching of the winter weather. 

When Izz Huett and Tess arrived at the 
scene of operations only a rustling denoted 
that others had preceded them, to which, as 
the light increased, there were presently add- 
ed the silhouettes of two men on the summit. 


They were busily “ unhaling” the rick, that is, 
stripping off the thatch before beginning to 
throw down the sheaves; and while this was 
in progress Izz and Tess, with the other wo- 
men workers, in their whity-brown pinners, 
stood waiting and shivering till the uncover- 
ing should be done, Farmer Groby having in- 
sisted upon their being on the spot thus early 
to get the job over if possible by the end of the 
day. Close under the shadow of the stack, 
and as yet barely visible, was the red tyrant 
that the women had come to serve—a timber- 
framed construction, in shape a parallelopi- 
ped, with straps and wheels appertaining— 
the threshing-machine, which, whilst it was 
going, kept up a despotic demand upon the 
endurance of their muscles and nerves. 

A little way off there was another indis- 
tiuct figure; this one black, with a sustained 
hiss that spoke of strength very mucli in re- 
serve. The long chimney running up beside 
an ash-tree, and the warmth which radiated 
from the spot, explained without the neces- 
sity of much daylight that here was the en- 
gine which was to act as the primum mobile 
of this little world. By the engine stood a 
dark motionless being, a sooty and grimy em- 
bodiment of tallness, in a sort of trance, with 
a heap of coals by his side: it was the engine- 
man. The isolation of his manner and col- 
or lent him the appearance of a creature 
from Tophet, who had strayed into the pel- 
lucid smokelessness of this region of yellow 
grain and pale soil, with which he had no- 
thing in common, to amaze and to discom- 
pose itsaborigines, . 

What he looked he felt. He was in the 
agricultural world, but not of it. He served 
fire and smoke; these denizens of the fields 
served vegetation, weather, frost, and sun. 
He travelled with this engine from farm to 
farm, from county to county, for as yet the 
steam threshing-machine was itinerant in 
Wessex. He spoke ina strange northern 
accent, his thoughts turned inwards upon 
himself, his eye on his iron charge, hardly 
perceiving the scenes around him, and car- 
ing for them not at all: holding only strictly 
necessary intercourse with the natives, as if 
some ancient doom compelled him to wander 
here against his will in the service of his me- 
tallic master. The long strap which ran from 
the driving-wheel of his engine to the red 
thresher under the rick was the sole tie-line 
betweerr agriculture and him. 

While they uncovered the sheaves he stood 
apathetic beside his portable repository of 
force, round whose hot blackness the morn- 
ing air quivered. He had nothing to do with 
preparatory labor. His fire was waiting in- 
candescent; his steam was at high-pressure; 
in a few seconds he could make the lon 
strap move at an invisible velocity. Sevend 
its extent the environment might be corn, 
straw, or chaos; it was all the same to him. 
If any of the autochthonous idlers asked him 
what he called himself, he replied, shortly, 
‘** An engineer.” 

The rick was unhaled by full daylight; 
the men then took their places, the women 
mounted, and the work began. Farmer 
Groby—or, as they called him, ‘‘ he” — had 
arrived ere this, and by his orders Tess was 
placed on the platform of the machine, close 
to the man who fed it, her business being to 
untie every sheaf of corn handed on to her 
by Izz Huett—who stood next, but on the 
rick—so that the feeder could seize it and 
spread it over the revolving drum, which 
whisked out every grain in one moment. 

They were soon in full progress, after a 
preparatory hitch or two, which rejoiced the 
hearts of those who hated machinery. The 
work sped on till breakfast-time, when the 
thresher was stopped for half an hour; and 
on starting again after the meal the whole 
supplementary strength of the farm was 
thrown into the labor of constructing the 
strawrick, which began to grow beside the 
stack of corn. A hasty lunch was eaten as 
they stood, without leaving their positions, 
and then another couple of hours brought 
them near to dinner-time; the inexorable 
wheels continuing to spin, and the penetra- 
ting hum of the thresher to thrill to the very 
marrow all who were near the revolving wire 
cage. 

The old men on the rising strawrick talked 
of the past days when they had been accus- 
tomed to thresh with flails on the oaken barn 
floor, when everything, even to winnowing, 
was effected by hand labor, which, to their 
thinking, though slow, produced better re- 
sults. Those, too, on the cornrick talked a 
little; but the perspiring ones at the ma- 
chine, including Tess, could not lighten their 
duties by the exchange of many words. It 
was the ceaselessness of the work which tried 
her so severely, and began to make her wish 
that she had never come to Flintcomb- Ash. 
The women on the cornrick—Marian, who 
was one of them, in particular—could stop to 
drink ale or tea from the flagon now and 
then, or to exchange a few gossiping re- 
marks, while they wiped their faces or 
cleared the fragments of straw and husk 
from their clothing, but for Tess there was 
no respite; for as the drum never stopped, 
the man who fed it could not stop, and she 
who had to supply the man with untied 
sheaves could not stop either. 

For some probably economical reason it 
was usually a woman who was chosen for 
this particular duty, and Groby gave as his 
motive in selecting Tess that she was one of 
those who best combined strength with quick- 
ness in untying, and both with staying power, 
and this may have been true. The hum of 
the thresher, which prevented speech, in- 
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creased to a raving whenever the supply of 
corn was in excess of the regular quantity. 
As Tess and the man who fed could never 
turn their heads, she did not know that just 
before the dinner hour a person had come 
silently into the field by the gate, and had 
been standing under a second rick watching 
the scene, and Tess in particular. He was in 
a tweed suit of fashionable pattern, and he 
twirled a gay walking-cane. 

‘* Who is that?” said Izz Huett to Marian. 
She had at first addressed the inquiry to Tess, 
but the latter could not hear it. 

‘* Somebody’s lover, I s’pose,” said Marian, 
laconically. 

**V’ll lay a guinea he’s after Tess.” 

“Ohno. Tis a ranter pa’son who’s been 
— after her lately, not a dandy like 
this.” 

‘* Well, this is the same man.” 

‘The same man as the preacher? But he’s 
quite different.” 

‘* He hev left off his black coat and white 
neckercher, and hev cut off his whiskers; but 
he’s the same man for all that.” 

“*D’ye really think so? Then I'll tell her,” 
said Marian. 

‘**Don’t. She’ll see him soon enough.” 

“Well, I don’t think it at all right for him 
to join his preaching to courting a married 
woman, even though her husband mid be 
abroad, and she, in a sense, a widow.” 

‘*Oh, he can do her no harm,” said Izz, 
dryly. ‘*Her mind can no more be heaved 
from that one place where it do bide than a 
stooded wagon from the hole he’s in. Lord 
love ee, neither court pay, nor preaching, nor 
the seven thunders themselves, can shake a 
woman when ‘twould be better for her that 
she should be shaken.” 

Dinner-time came, and the whirling ceased, 
whereupon Tess left her post, her knees 
trembling so wretchedly with the shaking of 
the machine that she could scarcely walk. 
** You ought to het a quart o’ drink into ’ee, 
as I’ve done,” said Marian. ‘‘ You wouldn’t 
look so white then. Why, souls above us, 
your face is as if you’d been hag-rode!” 

It occurred to the good-natured Marian 
that, as Tess was so tired, her discovery of 
her visitor's presence might have the bad 
effect of taking away her appetite; and Mar- 
ian was thinking of inducing Tess to descend 
by a ladder on the further side of the stack, 
when the gentleman came forward and look- 
ed up. 

Tess uttered a short little ‘‘“Oh!” and a 
moment after she said, quickly, ‘‘I shall eat 
my dinner here—right on the rick.” 

Sometimes, when they were so far from 
their cottages, they all did this; but as there 
was rather a keen wind going to-day, Marian 
and the rest descended, and sat under the 
growing stack of straw. 

The new-comer was, indeed, Alec D’Urber- 
ville, the late Evangelist, despite his changed 
attire and aspect. It was obvious ata glance 
that the original Weltlust had come back; 
that he had restored himself, as nearly as a 
man could do who had grown three years 
older, to the old, jaunty, slapdash guise un 
der which Tess had first known her admirer 
and cousin, so-called. Having decided to 
remain where she was, Tess sat down among 
the bundles, out of sight of the ground, and 
began her meal, till by-and-by she heard 
footsteps on the ladder, and immediately 
after Alec appeared upon the stack — now 
an oblong and level platform of sheaves. He 
strode across them, and sat down opposite 
to her without a word. 

Tess continued to eat her modest dinner, 
a slice of thick pancake which she had 
brought with her. The other workfolk were 
by this time all gathered under the rick, 
where the loose straw formed a comfortable 
nest. 

‘*T am here again, as you see,’ 
said D’ Urberville. 

‘*Why do you trouble me so?” she cried, 
reproach flashing from her very finger-ends. 

“Ztrouble you? I think 1 may ask, why 
do you trouble me?” 

‘** Indeed I don’t trouble you!” 

**You say you don’t?) But youdo! You 
haunt me, Those very eyes that you turned 
upon me with such a bitter flash a moment 
ago, they come to me just as you showed 
them then, in the night and in the day. Tess, 
it is just as if my emotions, which have been 
flowing in a strong stream heavenward, had 
suddenly found a sluice open in the direction 
of you, through which they have at once 
gushed. The gospel channel is left dry forth- 
with; and it is you who have done it—you /” 

She gazed with parted lips. ‘‘ What—you 
have given up your preaching entirely?” she 
asked. She had gathered from Angel sufti- 
cient of the incredulity of modern thought 
to despise flash enthusiasms; but, as the wo- 
man, she was somewhat appalled. 

In affected lightness D’Urberville contin- 
ued:—‘‘ Entirely. I have broken every en- 
gagement since that afternoon I was to ad- 
dress the drunkards at Casterbridge Fair. 
The deuce only knows what I am thought of 
by the brethren. Aha! The brethren! No 
doubt they pray for me—weep for me; 
for they are kind people in their way. But 
what do I care? How could I go on with 
the thing when I had lost my faith? It 
would have been hypocrisy of the basest 
kind. Among them I should have stood 
like Hymeneus and Alexander, who were 
delivered over to Satan that they might learn 
not to blaspheme. What a grand revenge 
you have taken! I saw you innocent, and I 
deccived you. Three years after you find 
me « Christian enthusiast; you then work 
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upon me, perhaps to my complete perdition. 
But, Tess, my coz, as I used to call you, this 
is only my way of talking, and you must not 
look so horribly concerned. Of course you 
have done nothing except retain your pretty 
face and shapely figure. I saw it on the 
rick before you saw me—that tight pinafore 
thing sets it off; and that wing bonnet: you 
field girls should never wear those bonnets, 
they only add to your beauty.” He regarded 
her silently for a few moments, and, with a 
short cynical laugh, resumed: ‘‘I believe 
that if the apostle himself, whose deputy I 
thought I was, had ever seen such a pretty 
face, he would have let go the plough for her 
sake, as I do.” 

Tess attempted to expostulate, but at this 
juncture all her fluency failed her, and with- 
out heeding, he added: ‘‘ Well, this paradise 
that you supply is perhaps as good as any 
other, after all. But to speak seriously, 
Tess.” D’Urberville rose and came nearer, 
reclining sideways amid the sheaves, and 
resting upon his elbow. ‘Since I last saw 
you, I have been thinking of what you said 
that He said about theology. I have come to 
the conclusion that there does seem rather 
a want of common-sense in the orthodox 
views; how I could have been so fired by 
poor old Clare’s enthusiasm, and have gone 
so madly to work, transcending even him, I 
cannot make out. As for what you said last 
time, on the strength of your wonderful hus- 
band’s intelligence — whose name you have 
never told me—about having what they call 
an ethical system without any dogma, I don’t 
sce my way to that at all.” 

‘*Why, you can have the religion of loving- 
kindness and purity at least, if you can’t 
have more.” 

“Oh no. I’m a different sort of fellow 
from that! If there’s no Power to say, ‘ Do 
this, and it will bea good thing for you after 
you are dead; do that, and it will be a bad 
thing for you,’ I can’t warm up. Hang it! 
I am not going to feel responsible for my 
deeds and passions any more; and if I were 
you, my dear, I wouldn’t either.” 

She tried to argue, and tell him that he had 
mixed in his dull brain two distinct matters, 
which had nothing in common but long as- 
sociation. But owing to Angel Clare’s reti- 
cence, to her absolute want of training in 
polemics, and to her being a vessel of emo- 
tions rather than reasons, she could not get on. 

“Well, never mind,” he resumed; ‘‘ here I 
am, my love, as in the old times!” 

‘*Not as then—never as then—it is differ- 
ent!” she cried. ‘And there was never 
warmth with me. Oh, why didn’t you retain 
your faith, if the loss of it have brought ‘ee 
to speak to me like this!” 

‘* Because you've knocked it out of me; so 
the evil be upon your sweet head. Your hus- 
band little thought how his teaching would 
recoil upon him! Ha! ha! I’m awfully glad 
you have made an apostate of me, all the 
same. Tess, 1am more taken with you than 
ever, and I pity you, too. For all your close- 
ness, I see you are in a bad way—neglected 
by one who ought to cherish you. The words 
of the stern prophet that I used to read come 
back tome. Don’t you know them, Tess?— 
‘And she shall follow after her lover, but she 
shall not overtake him; and she shall seek 
him, but shall not find him; then shall she 
say, I will go and return to my first husband; 
for then was it better with me than now.’” 

She could not get her morsels of food down 
her throat; her lips were dry, and she was 
ready to choke. The voices and laughs of 
the work-folk eating and drinking under the 
rick came to her as if they were a quarter of 
a mile off. 

‘* It is cruelty to me!” she said. ‘ How— 
how can you treat me to this talk, if you 
care ever so little for me?” 

‘‘True, true,” he said, wincing a little. 
“I did not come to reproach you for my 
fall. I came, Tess, to say that I don’t like 
you to be working like this, and I have come 
on purpose for you. You say you have a 
husband who is not I. Well, perhaps you 
have; but I’ve never seen him, and you've 
not told me his name; and altogether he 
seems rather a mythological personage. 
However, even if you have one, I think I 
am nearer to you than he is. I, at any rate, 
try to help you out of trouble, but he does 
not, bless his invisible face! Tess, my trap 
is waiting just under the hill, and—beauty 
mine—you know the rest.” 

“ What!” she whispered, huskily, her face 
rising to a dull crimson fire. 

‘*You have been the cause of my back- 
sliding; you should be willing to sbare it.” 

(To BR OONTINUED.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BARBOUR'S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
sibs 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'’S. 


1784 1891. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


How to have a fresh skin— 
It grows from within and is 
worn off and washed off outside. 
A proper skin is neither too 
old or new ; if too new it is red 
and tender ; too old, it is worse, 
it is dead and corpse-like. 

Active people easily have 


but people of leisure sometimes 
grow sallow because the skin is 
not washed enough. 

What is wanted is a soap 
that does not affect the live 
skin underneath, but washes off 
the dead outside. Can’t use it 
too much or too often. That 
is Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists; all sorts 
of people use it. 





ant BES» 
-in the World: 


FAST BLACK 


LOUIS HERMSDORF 
Chemn\t 





See that all Black Cotton Stockings 
you buy bear the stamp of 


LED 


This guarantees that they will not 
fade, or crock, or turn gray or green 
in washing or wear. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY PERFECT FAST BLACK. 





Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
Grades, of Best 
aterial. 
Retails at Pop- 
y ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States. 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct. 21, 1890. 


Xl 
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Normandie 
C Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 





et and pi 
Price of samples deducte 
to $1.00, Agents Wanted, P) 
cont 





|. Plo~sant and profitable work. 
REXEVILLE MFG.CO.2/6Grant Ave. Manville,R.1. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD W’F’G CO., 
Box 210 B. YPSILANTI, MICH. 





lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. lilustrated cir 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 





THE FIFTH AVENUE 
LINEN STORE. 


receive in person. 








good skin, they ave to wash; 





Olmstead’s Dress-Reform Corset Waist. 
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LUNDBORG’S 


FAMOUS 


PERFUMES, 


IN _ FANCY PACKAGES, MAKE MOST 


* (ACCEPTABLE 


HOL 


IDAY 


GIFTS. 


Fine Perfumery is Always 
Appreciated, 











Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





andal!i kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 
All Leading Retailers. 


Mrs. Reed’s $3 Switch 
ALL LONG CONVENT HAIR. 
Shortest Possible Stem. 
Best value ever offered. Sent carriage prepaid 


upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Mrs. J. H. REED, Maker of Fine 


| Hair Goods and Artist of the Coiffure, 459 Main 


Street, Buffalo, New York. 





oy stamp for picture “The Pretty Typewriter” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York 





SPECIAL LINEN SALE! 


Largest importation of the finest hand-embroidered linens ever brought 
to this country, consisting of Hemstitched Table-Cloths, with Napkins to 
match, Sheets, Pillow and Bolster Cases, silk-embroidered Scarfs, Centre- 
Pieces, and small Table-Covers ; also, our own designs in * spachtel $s work 
Bed Sets. Our handkerchief department is complete in every detail, and 
comprises novelties from all the Irish and French manufacturers. 
hemstitched initial Handkerchiefs at 25 cents each, which are the best value 
ever offered—every handkerchief warranted pure linen, The 
for designing and embroidering of monograms aud initials is in the hands 
of artistic and capable workers, and our prices are very reasonable. 

Fine California Blankets, 10x4, $5 per pair; 11x4, $6.50; 12x4, $3; 13x4, 
$9.50. Special offering, Genuine Down Quilts, 72x72 inches, at $6 each! 

Orders by mail will receive the same careful attention that you would 


Plain 


The department 


Write us fur samples and information. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO., 388 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





The Society of American Wood - Engravers 


awarded the Diploma of Honor at the Beriin 
International Art Exhibition, 1891, 


Engravings on Wood. 


BY 


| Members of the Society of American Wood- 


Engravers. 


With an Introduction and Descriptive 
Text by WILLIAM M. LAFFAN. 


Folio, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $12 00, 


The Society of American Wood- 
Engravers, which exhibited the above 
work at this year’s International Art 
Exhibition at Berlin, received the 
great Diploma of Honor. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Ue The above work will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, on receipt of the price. 





THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
Is THE BEST MADE. 











For RUBBER BOOTS these 
socks give warmth to the feet 
and absorb the perspiration. 
Fel HOUSE and 
CHAMBER 
wear, for cold 
feet, and for the 
sick room, and 
hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 





ece. Post-paid % cts. Mention Size. 
John H. Parker, 103 Bedford Street, Boston, 





SUCCESS! PARIS. 

The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 
Auber, Paris. are recommended by the Medical Faculty 
because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 
so remarkable that the bust and the body feel no press- 
ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 





These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the princifal towns abroad. 


we wanta reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for tt ile of Dr. Nichols’ Cele 


’ 
brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wag 





, . $40 to $75 per 
month and expense We furnish comple tock on consign 
ment; settlements monthly; $3; Sample Corset free Send 18 


cents postage for sample and terms 
NICHOLS & ©O., 375 Canal St., New York. 
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THE THIRD PERSON. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


T is not given to every one to be master or 
mistress of a home, to be the chief or first 
person of a household,-and it does chance 
ofien that one is the third adult under a 
family roof from motives and circumstances 
alike honorable to all. But it is rather un- 
common’ to find a third person who perceives 
the limitations of his position from any other 
angle of insight than an entirely personal 
one. It is easier in any relation in life to 
understand what is due to one’s self than 
to measure our own actions toward others. 
The beam of personal importance continually 
narrows the vision, and makes the focus of 
our inner sight uneven and weak. And per- 
haps in no domestic relation is it so difficult 
to maintain a well-poised place as when one 
is the third person. 

The third person feels intuitively that he 
has personal freedom, that he has right to 
go or stay, according to agreement or as his 
own will may lead him—that he is virtually 
a free lance. He has a right to this place. 
Either he has chosen it himself, or blindly 
or willingly let others put him there. All 
this is true, but there is the same limitation 
to his freedom when dwelling with others as 
for any other human being. His rights are 
his, but they are not to be cut through or 
from the rights of others. 

A home brings special cares and responsi- 
bilities which no one is more quick to per- 
ceive than the care-free third person. But 
rare is the third person, man or woman, who 
will admit with anything like equal readi- 
ness that, having burdened themselves with 


right to certain privileges which are inherent 
in this same home-founding. Establishing a 
household does give its founders a right to 
conduct it as seems best to them; a right to 
do whatever in their eyes seems most con- 
ducive to family pleasures—to be hospitable 
as they choose, to adjust their finances after 
their own method, to govera their children 
and direct their servants, to accept advice or 
not, to make mistakes, and to learn from 
them 

This does not mean that the third person 
has not part or lot in the family life. That 
would be an injustice to him, for, having ac- 
cepted Lim as a member, the family is bound 
to give him all that a seat at the hearth-stone 
signifies. He has a right to be considered, 
respected, and to be made a sharer-of the 
family joys and pleasures whenever the lat- 
ter are in the jine of his tastes. But, on the 
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S BAZAR. 


ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 

The publishers have spared neither pains nor expense 
to render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 
beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for 
publication. 

Maud, and Other Poems. TEnnyson. 

Illustrated by CHARLES Howarp JouHNson. 

A Treasury of Favorite Poems. 

Edited by WALTER LEARNED, and illustrated by Jo- 

serH M. GLEESON. 
The Water Babies. CHAxr.es KINGSLEY 
lilustrated by Freperick C. Gorpon. 
The Last Days of Pompeii. 
Lilustrated by Joseru M. GLeEson. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments. 
2vols. Jilustrated by Tuomas McILvAINE. 
Tennyson's Complete Poems. 

2vols. Jilustrated by CHARLES HowARD JOHNSON. 

Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most 
profusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings after 
original designs made especially for the work. Many of 
the illustrations are full-page, and the remainder are of 
various sizes and odd shapes, and are set in the text in 
the French style, with wide margins. 

Price, each volume, cloth or orchid binding, $1.50. 

For full description of costly bindings, varying from 
$3.00 to $5.00, send for descriptive catalogue. 

The publishers also offer a number of standard publi- 
cations, in choice sets, for a full description of which 
send for catalogue. 


BuLwer. 


FAVORITE WATER-COLORS. 
A collection of most desirable fac-similes, selected from 
over 100 owned by the publishers. 
The water-color paintings from which these are cop- 


| ied are all by prominent artists, and they have been re- 


other hand, he or she has no right to assume | 


a critically superior attitude in the continu- 
ally arising domestic problems. He has a 
privilege to be helpful, to be comforting, and 
often to be adviser and counsellor, to the per- 
plexed first persons when they seek aid vol- 
untarily. 

To keep steadily on this neutral ground of 
ready yet restrained friendliness is difficult, 
but in no other way can the outcome of a 
three-sided household be peaceful. . The hus- 
baid doubtless may be inconsiderate, care- 
less,or exacting; but although the wife knows 
this, she sees other qualities, and the third 
person will never find the key to the myste- 
rious curreat_ uniting them if he be critical 
and severe. The wife may be wasteful, 
showy, or lazy. No matter. The husband 
chose her. Criticism only angers him, and 
unsought advice ora lofty superior manner 
antagonizes any efforts on her side that gen- 
tle kindness might cause her to put forth. 
And when the wife is a thoughtful, judicious 
woman, she is yet human, and criticism is the 
more galling. Her life is like a huge derrick, 
towering high in the air, but guyed to the 
earth with the steel chains and twisted ropes 
of love and duty in mary and equal direc- 
tions, and she must revolve on her central 
pivot and carry the burden, or do the work 
that she knows needs to be done, although 
the power that moves her seems trifling and 
the results small. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The 
Daylight 


Not quite a matchless light, 
for you do 
to light it; 


require a match 
but the process 








of applying the match is 
matchless and no 
mistake. In short, AMIS 
our easy lighting 


device is an unsur- 
passed advantage. 

Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 


Craighead & Kintz Co., 33 
Barclay St,, N.Y. 


MAGAZINE 


produced in almost perfect fac-simile. 
Each one of the reproductions is well worthy of fram- 
ing, and, when framed, could hardly be distinguished 


Jrom a water-color 


The artists represented are: H. W. McVickar, Percy 
Moran, James M. Barns._ey, JAMES SYMINGTON, 


-ofe “ s | CHARLES Howarp Jounson, and Francis Day. 
building a household, its united heads have a | 


Price, 1 vol., large folio, gilt top, in a box, $7.50 





HALF HOUR PLAY SERIES. 
A charming series of plays for children, adapted either 
for the school or drawing-room. 
Half-Hour Plays. 
The Doll Dramas. By Constance MiLMAN 
Terra-Cotta Plays. By C. M. Prevost 
Each 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.00 


POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 
By Georce A. BAKER, Jr. 

A beautiful new edition of this popular book. \\\ustrated 
by 12 fac-similes of water-color designs by Francis Day, 
and also by numerous vignette illustrations in black-and- 
white by various artists. 

Price, cloth, with attractive stamping in gold and silver, 
in a box, $3.50. 

“Lace” binding, with back and half sides of white 
vellum cloth stamped in gold and silver, with outer half 
sides ina beautiful pattern of white lace on a gold back- 
ground, with “‘ watered ” effect. In a box, $3.50 

Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, $4.00 


DRIFT FROM THE SEA SERIES. 


Two charming gift books devoted to illustrations and 
verses of the sea, the ship, and the sailor, and to certain 
phases of life as symbolized by them. 

I. Drift from the Sea of Life. 

Illustrated by C. MCKniGHt SMITH. 

With 16 full-page plates in EXQUISITE COLOR-WoRK in 
fac-simile of water-color sketches, accompanied by ap- 
propriate poetry of the sea, and with 16 additional leaves 
of marine illustrations in monotint, accompanied by po- 
ems by favorite authors. 

1 vol., oblong quarto, boards, in a box, $2.50. 

II. Songs of the Sea. 

illustrated by Reynotps BEAL. Similar to “ Drift 

from the Sea of Life,’’ but with numerous beautiful full- 


page illustrations in blues and browns, accompanied by | 


appropriate selections from well-known poems on the sea. 
1 vol., large oblong quarto, boards, in a box, $1.50. 


IDEALS OF BEAUTY. 





Contains six large fac-similes of watercolor sketches, 


éy Maup HuMPHReY, representing ideals of feminine 
beauty. These fac-similes have been so successfully re- 
produced that they can hardly be distinguished from the 
original water-colors. The fac-similes are accompanied 
by appropriate selections from the best poets, with ex- 


quisite vignette illustrations in black-and-white by vari- | 


ous artists 
Large folio, bound in cover of dark-green cloth, in a 


Ox, $7.50. 





CALENDARS FOR 1892. 
Forty-three varieties of calendars, ranging in price from 
25 cents to $2.50 each. From designs by such well-known 
artists as Maup Humpurey, Francis Day, H. W. Mc- 
VickAR, PAULINE SUNTER, and FRANK M. GreGory. 
Exquisite color- work and choice novelties. Send for 
catalogue 


WATER:COLOR FAC-SIMILES. 
The most remarkable line of these pictures now in the 
market, done in a manner that cannot be excelled. 
Ideal Heads. By Maup HumpuHrey. 
Six delightful examples of feminine beauty, in torchon 
mat, $1.50; signed proofs, torchon mat, 20x24, $3.00. 
Society Pictures. 
By Francis Day and H. W. McVickar. 
Twenty-four exquisite fac-similes of water -colur 
sketches of society life, in torchon mat, 16x20, 75 cents. 


FRA ANCELICO PICTURES. 

Exact representations of Fra Angelico’s works in re- 
duced size. 
nished gold bronze. 

‘* Madonna della Stella.” ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis.” 
‘** Jubilate Deo.” ‘* Cantate Domino.” *‘ Te Deum 
Laudamus.” ‘‘ Laudate Dominum.” 

Price, each, in handsome torchon mat, 10x12, $1.00. 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES. 
By Maup Humpurey. 

Exquisite fac-similes of new watercolor sketches of 
scenes from ** Mother Goose.”’ Unquestionably the hand- 
somest pictures of the kind ever published. Beautifully 
executed in fourteen colors. Each illustrates a rhyme 
from Mother Goose 

Price, each, in handsome torchon mat, 50 cents. 








Send for Descriptive CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten cents, TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE will be 
sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent (at publishers’ expense) to any ad- 


dress. Mention HArpgER’s Bazar. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





A COURSE DINNER 


Every 


WILL WANT THE 
DECEMBER NUMBER 


DEMOREST’S 
FAMILY 


(NOW READY) 
for it gives full directions [] 
how to serve a course dinner, 


with illustrations of every 






course, and diagrams and designs of how to set and beautifully decorate the table. Send for this 
number before deciding upon the Magazine for which you will subscribe for the coming year. You 


copies, 20 cents; yearly, $2. 


| will find it a dozen Magazines in one, with matter to interest every member of the family. Single 
For sale by all newsdealers, or address the publisher, 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 15 EAST 141n STREET, NEW YORK. 


JENNIE: “ How is it, Kate, that you al- 
vays seem to catch on to the last new thing? 
Do what I may, you always seem to get 
ahead of me.” 

Kate: ‘‘I don’t know. I certainly 
do not make any exertion in that di- 
rection.” 

JENNIE: ‘“‘ Well, during the last few 
months, for example, you have taken up 
painting, without any teacher; you came to 
the rescue when Miss Lafarge deserted her 
Delsarte class so suddenly, and certainly we 
are all nay pate~ in grace under your in- 
struction: I heard you telling Tommy Eames 
last evening how his club made mistakes 
in playing baseball; you seem to be up on 
all the latest ‘fads,’ and know just what to 
do under all circumstances; you entertain 
beautifully; and in the last month you have 
improved so in health, owing, you tell me, 
to your physical-culture exercises. Where 
do you get all of your information from in 
this little out-of-the-way place?—for you 
never go to the city.” 

Kate: ‘‘ Why, Jennie, you will make 
me vain. 
mation, but it is surprising how it meets all 
wants. I very seldom hear of anything 
new but what the next few days bring me 
full information on the subject. Magic? 
No! Magazine! And a great treasure it is 





to us all, for it really furnishes the reading 


I have only one source of infor- | 


A POPULAR FAMILY. 


| for the whole household: father has given 
up his magazine that he has taken for years, 
as he says this one gives more and better in- 
formation on the subjects of the day; and 
mother says that it is that that makes her 
such a famous housekeeper. In fact, we all 
agree that it is the only really FAMILY mag- 
azine published, as we have sent for sam- 
ples of all of them, and find that one is all 
for men, another all for women, and another 
for children only, while this one suits every 
| one of us; so we only need to take one in- 
stead of several, and that is where the econ- 
omy comes in, for it is only $2.00 a year. 
Maybe you think I am too lavish in my 
praise; but I will let you see ours the next 
time you come over, or, better still, you 
write to the publisher, W. Jennings Dem- 
orest, 15 East 14th Street, New York, for a 
sample copy. He agrees to send a back 
number as a sample copy for 10 cents. It 


will cost you less than nothing, for every | 


number contains a ‘ Pattern Order,’ entitling 

you to a pattern of any des'gn published in 
| the Fasuion Department of the Magazine. 
That alone is worth 30 cents. If you sub- 
scribe, I shall always consider that I have 
done you a great favor; and maybe you will 
be cutting us out, as you say we have the 
reputation of being the best-informed family 
in town. that be so, it is ‘ 
| Family Magazine that does it.” 


Highly finished with background in bur- | 


Demorest’s | 


SUPPLEMENT 


eM Me Me Mo Mo Mo 3 


IT IS OUR AIM 


K)| to keep fully abreast with the times, and 
C\j to do so we shall continue to publish the 
very best ladies’ magazine in the world. 
If you are not acquainted with its merits, 
K\ we desire 


TO GET YOU 


to send for a sample copy (price five cents), 

that you may carefully examine it and 

compare it with other periodicals. If you 

intend taking a magazine, its superior 
merit will, we are sure, lead you 

= 

% 


JTO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Pit in preference to any other. Its list of 
% ontributors, embracing some of the best- 
known writers, the variety of its contents, 
the completeness of its fashion and fancy- 
work departments, the valuable articles on 
house-furnishing and decoration,the beauty 
of its illustrations, together with its low 
price, make 
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_ BPETERSON’S| 
} % 
Bb MACAZINE 
| 
RY by — gy the BEST of all the ladies’ 
% monthlies. 
Try it for 189%. Terms, $2.00 per 
ES year. Great reductions to clubs, and valu- % 
G J 








able premiums to those who will get up 
clubs. Send tor our premium-list. Address 


§ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


We. UT UT UP 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


| EXPERT WRITERS 
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} 
| ENGROSSING 
| Sorv sy STATIONERS EVERYWHERE. 


Samplos FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN (0.,°"cnrosowv 


tT: 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


SUPERB COL- 

ORED STUDIES FOR 
AND PICTURES, including 
Roses, Water- Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 


gressive stages [these progressive leasons*in oils 
and water-colors are a special feature for 1892), &e., 


& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION 
Beginning any month. 
Inordertosecurethis most liberaloffer|the ordinary 
price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cut out 
this (Bazar) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 2% Union Square, New York 

PV Mlustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies, free, Wit 
sample copy and ents. 














FOR 


We give 13 beautiful colored 
pictures and 13 copies of a 
beautiful art magazine for 
— (regular price $2.50). 

ost of the studies are 


20x14 inches in size, and 
some larger. Among them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer's Head, Yellow Chry- 
santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
for this most beautiful offer. Catalogue of over 
100 pictures free, 


Tre Art INTERCHANGE Co., 
37 & 39 West 22d Street, New York, 


Mention Harper's Bazar. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


ORNS suaoeRoLiers 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF ial 
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Why 
So Anxiously Concerned ? 


The prestige of the Royal Baking Powder and 
its.constant success are matters of anxious con- 
cern to envious competitors. 

It is noted that advertisements of other baking 
powders are filled with spleen, malice and mis- 
representation against the Royal, more than with 
honest claims as to their own goods. 

That the Royal Baking Powder miakes finer, 
whiter, sweeter, more wholesome cookery, the 
ladies. who have tried other kinds are willing to 
testify and tell their neighbors; this fact is a 
serious concern to all competitors. 

The superb quality of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der, over and above all other kinds, is never so 
manifest as when tried in comparison. It has 
greater strength and does not deteriorate with 
age, the iast spoonful in the can being as good 
as the first. All over this country the “Royal” 
has the lead; this is why makers of other brands, 
envious of its sale and popularity, talk so much 
about it. 














Two Good Things 


: to eat 


|} A hint for the Thanksgiving Dinner, 


|} Christmas Dinner, and every other dinner. 





Green Turtle. French Bouillon. 
Terrapin. Julienne. 

$ Chicken. Printanier. ; 
$ Chicken Gumbo. Mutton Broth. 2 
$ Mulligatawny. Vegetable. . 

Purée of Game. Beef. 

Mock Turtle. Pea. 

Ox Tail. Clam Chowder. 

Consommé, Clam Broth, 

Tomato, 


Pearl Tapioca. 








Sold by all Fancy Grocers, (ut, 3, coppstiters 


have stolen both our 
names ‘*French Soups” and ‘* Royal”? Plum Pudding, you will have to ask for the 
Franco-American goods. 








Franco- American Food Co., 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, 


New York. 





























SME! 


Liebig Company s 





Extract of Beet 





For twenty-five years the 
standard for purity, flavor, 


and wholsomeness. 


Ed 


L; mcomparably the best. 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of dis- 
agreeable odor and unpleasant flavor, but 


the genuine “‘LIEBIG COMPANY’S” 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of e e 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, 
dissolves clearly in water, and assimilates 


with the finest and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 





GOOD NEWS FOR ALL. 
Crab Apple Blossom Perf 
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AND THE CELEBRATED 


NG LAVENDER SALTS. 


; Annual Sale, over 300,000 Bottles. 
WHAT LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK SAY OF THEM: 


‘*Chief among the fashionable scents is ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ « 
adelicnte perfume of highest quality; one of the chuicest ever pro- 
duced.” —Court Journal, 

“It would not be possible to conceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ which is put up 
by the Crown Perfumery Company, of London. It has the aroma of 
spring in it, and one could use it for a lifetime and never tire of it.”— 
New York Observer. 

* It is the daintiest and most delicions of perfumes, and in a few months 
has superseded all others in the boudoirs of the grandes dames of Loudon, 
‘| Paris, and New York.”—The Aryonaut. 

** 4 perfume that never cloys, but is always fresh, and, being highly con- 
| centrated, retains its odor for a long time.”’—London Court Circular. ¥ 

“Our renders who are in the habit of purchasing that delicious per- == 
fume, ‘Crab Apple Blossoms,’ of the Crown Perfumery Company, 
should procare alxo a bottle of their * Invigorating Lavender Salts.’ 
There is no more agreeable cure for headache; and by leaving the atopper 
4 out for a few moments a delightful perfume escapes, which freshens and 
purifies the air most enjoyably.’’—Le Follet, Paris, 

O articles of the toilet. have ever been produced which have been received with the enthusiasm which haa greeted 

the CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. They are lit- 
erally the delight of two continents, and are as eagerly sought in London and Paris as in New York. They are daily 
bringing pleasure, comfort, health, and refreshment to thousands of homes, and are seld by all druggists, as follows: 

CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME, 1 0z., T5c.; 2 0z., $1.25; 3 oz., $1.76; 4 oz., $2.25. CRAB APPLE 
BLOSSOM SOAP, in decorated caskete, 5c. a tablet 

D» not fail to tf this delicions CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM PERFUME and SOAP, and the INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER SALTS. 

Send stamps or P. O. Order for either of the above articles to CASWELL, MASSEY & CO., New York, or T. 
METCALF & GO., or MELVIN & BADGER, of Boston, or GEORGE B. EVANS, Philadelphia, and the articles 
ordered will be sent at once, postpaid, to any address. The largest sizes are the mort advantageous. The remark- 
able lasting quality of this delicions scent renders it more economical in use than the cheaper perfumes. 

Send 50 cents, and a full-size tablet of the NEW CRAB APPLE BLOSSOM TOILET SOAP will be rent in a 
decorated casket, postpaid, to any address, Sold by all dealers in perfumery. At wholesale by MoKESSON & 
ROBBINS, HALL & RUCKEL, PARK & TILFORD, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., MUNRO & BALDWIN, 
New York, and all leading wholerale druggists. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 177 New Bond Street, London. 




















